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FABLE-1975 


Once  upon  a time  there  was  a 

Yearly  meeting  that  cried  “peace  peace  peace”. 
But  they  had  no  peace. 

So  they  began  to  cry  “justice  justice  justice” 

And  the  hills  gave  back  an  empty  echo. 

They  labored  and  labored  and  labored 
And  some  cried  “Love  love  love” 

But  there  were  voices  that  said: 

What  is  it? 

Define  it? 

Write  a minute. 

Send  it  to  the  president 
Send  it  to  congress 
Send  it  to  the  world. 

We  agree 

We  suggest 

We  are  reminded 

No 

No 

No 

There  were  faint  but  discernible  cries 
of  Yes  yes  yes  and 
miracle  of  miracles! 

The  chorus  grew  louder  — 

“I  will  never  leave  thee 
I am  the  way  and  the  life 
I will  go  before  thee  — 

Fear  not!” 

But  there  were  some  ears  stopped  up  with 
semi-colons 
commas 
periods 
clauses 

and  words  words  words 
And  they  could  not  hear  the  Word. 

The  inner  journey  was  one  they 
didn’t  want  to  take. 

But  there  were  some  who  knew  that 

the  inner  journey  must  begin  today  — 
This  moment  is  forever. 


Letters 

GAGGED 

Dear  Friend: 

In  recent  years  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  has  drifted 
into  a pattern  in  our  plenary  business  meetings  that  is 
quite  unsatisfactory.  I hope  we  will  reverse  the  pattern. 
Instead  of  getting  minutes  adopted,  we  should  be 
struggling  with  assumptions  and  issues;  that  is,  the 
process  the  committee  went  through,  or  should  have 
gone  through,  before  uniting  with  that  minute.  More- 
over, as  our  1975  epistle  implied,  we  can  deal  only 
superficially  with  six  minutes,  but  we  may  be  able 
to  go  more  deeply  into  one  or  two. 

Such  a process  would  have  other  benefits.  We 
may  be  united  rather  than  fragmented  into  farm- 
worker Friends,  women’s  liberation  Friends,  or  peace 
and  social  order  Friends.  We  will  draw  on  that 
reservoir  of  love  we  so  often  congratulate  ourselves 
on,  for  the  struggle  with  issues  will  require  all  the 
goodwill  we  have.  Sentimentality  will  not  avail  us. 
There  is  a third  and  most  weighty  benefit:  yearly 
meeting  attenders  have  become  used  to  and  reduced 
to  cries  of  “approved”  or  to  what  looks  like  ob- 
struction but  is  really  an  almost  inarticulate  protest 
against  dealing  with  a pre-digested  minute  when  we 
should  be  grappling  with  the  difficult  issues.  At  the 

{continued  on  p.  36) 


In  the  life  of  the  spirit  there  is  no  time  or  distance  — 
So  go  — go  with  the  wind  — 
let  it  take  you  where  it  will 
for  you  are  never  alone 
go  joyfully 
go  well. 

You  will  know  when  you  are  ready  — 

You  will  know  where  to  go  — 

You  will  know  how  to  go. 

Listen 

Listen 

Listen 

As  you  never  have  before! 


Release  God 


— Henry  Spritzgarten  III 
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CORRECTION 

Laura  Magnani  is  the  new  FCL  representative  in 
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some  lobbying,  even  as  thee  and  me  (?). 

RS 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

This  issue  is  devoted  to  reporting  PYM  in  some 
detail  (not  as  much  as  in  previous  years)  and  to  the 
subject  of  religious  education.  We  also  expand  our 
coverage  of  Outreach  from  last  issue  by  concluding 
Jack  Powelson’s  article  on  Inverse  Arrogance  and 
including  Otis  Coan’s  vision  for  FCNL  attention. 

The  Directory  of  attenders  at  PYM  is  our  most 
conspicuous  deletion  in  reporting  that  event.  NPYM 
does  not  ask  us  to  publish  their  list  and  PYM 
decided  to  request  its  heavily  burdened  but  extremely 
efficient  secretariat  for  mimeographed  lists,  which 
were  prepared  for  distribution  by  the  last  day  of  the 
session.  We  are  trying  to  eliminate  redundancy  in 
these  packed  pages,  so  I have  taken  the  liberty  of 
condensing  Minutes  and  reports  and  even  financial 
and  budget  figures  — all  of  which  are  available  to 
you  readers  in  full  detail  from  your  Clerks  and 
Meeting  Representatives. 

Religious  education  is  our  fascinating  piece  de 
resistance , and  I do  not  apologize  for  20  pages  on 
that  account  (even  though  it  bends  the  budget).  I 
gather  from  reading  this  collection  of  papers  that  we 
fail  because  of  inattention  and  lack  of  adult  commit- 
ment. Love, 

RRS 


Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  1975-1976 

Presiding  Clerk:  Peggemae  H.  Lacey,  128  Seventh  Ave., 
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Assistant  Clerk:  Virginia  Heck,  6015  Montecito  Blvd., 
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Inglewood,  #4,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90066  (213)  391-4980 
Recording  Clerk-Representative  Committee:  William 

Scott,  570  Cranleigh  Dr.,  Reno,  NV  89502  (702)  329- 
7077 

Reading  Clerk:  Eric  Moon,  Campus  Christian  Center,  232 
University,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84102  (801)  582-4357 
Statistical  Clerk:  Elizabeth  Draper,  1611  Clemson  Drive, 
Davis,  CA  95616  (916)  753-5051 
Assistant  to  Statistical  Clerk:  Grace  Noda,  340  Mills  Dr., 
Davis,  CA  95616  (916)  753-5924 
Treasurer:  Frank  Burnham,  P.O.  Box  602,  Reno,  NV 
89504  (702)  825-6566 

Assistant  Treasurer:  Stephanie  Burnham,  P.O.  Box  602, 
Reno,  NV  89504  (702)  825-6566 
Historian  Archivist:  Etta  Vogel,  1678  Casitas  Ave.,  Pasa- 
dena, CA  91103  (213)  798-9706 
Registrar:  Nancy  Burnett,  185  Bryant  St.,  Palo  Alto,  CA 
94301  (415)  328-6443 

Arrangements  Clerk:  Micki  Graham,  3218  Baker  St.,  Ber- 
keley, CA  94702  (415)658-5789 
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Assistant  Arrangements  Clerk:  Robert  Jolly,  3951  Oak- 
more  Road,  Oakland,  CA  94602  (415)  531-6551 
Discipline  Committee-Clerk:  Joachim  Leppmann,  449 
Spruce,  Berkeley,  CA  94703  (415)  525-5598 
Finance  Committee-Clerk:  Harry  Bailey,  Rt.  4,  Box  625 
J,  Grass  Valley,  CA  95945  (916)  273-6485 
Education  Committee-Clerk:  Bill  Lovelady,  128  E.  Green 
St.,  Claremont,  CA  91711  (714)  624-7436 
Bulletin  Committee-Clerk:  Robert  Burnett,  185  Bryant  St., 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94301  (415)  328-6443 
Ministry  and  Oversight-Clerk:  Asenath  Young,  535  Fre- 
mont Dr.,  Pasadena,  CA  91103  (213)  792-3260 
Subcommittee  on  Visitation-Clerk:  Lois  Bailey,  Rt.  4, 
Box  625  J,  Grass  Valley,  CA  95945  (916)  273-6485 
Subcommittee  on  Worship-Fellowship-Clerks:  Helen 

Neptune,  3402  Trophy  Dr.,  La  Mesa,  CA  92041  (714) 
469-4853  and  Gretchen  Rudnick,  405  Vincente  Way, 
La  Jolla,  CA  92037  (714)  454-7459 
Subcommittee  on  Women's  Sharing:  Sheila  Davis,  1236 
Bonita,  Berkeley,  CA  94709  (415)  527-4883  and  Jean- 
ette Norton,  1136  Via  Felicidad,  Escondido,  CA  92025 
(714)  746-2675 

Nominating  Committee-Clerk:  Dorene  Barns,  1836  Le- 
high Dr.,  Davis,  CA  95616  (916)  756-7559 
Friend  in  the  Orient-Clerk:  Martha  Dart,  421  W.  8th  St., 
Claremont,  CA  91711  (714)  626-5782 
Social  Order  Committee-Clerk:  Jim  Brune,  2505  Ellen- 
town  Rd.,  La  Jolla,  CA  92037  (714)  453-6836 
Peace  Committee-Clerk:  Elizabeth  Jones,  1587  Koch  Ln., 
San  Jose  CA  95125  (408)  266-0559 
PYM  Holding  Corporation-Clerk:  Richard  Ernst,  4 Pre- 
sidio Terrace.  San  Francisco,  CA  94118  (415)  668-4663 
Sites  Committee-Clerk:  Gerri  House,  2247  Garfias  Dr., 
Pasadena,  CA  91104  (213)  798-9578 
Friends  Schools  Committee-Convenor:  Terry  Mackenzie, 
156  S.  Meredith,  Pasadena,  CA  91106  (213)  793-0563 
Committee  on  Junior  Yearly  Meeting-Clerk:  Susanna  Cal- 
deron, 1129  Baird  Rd.,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95405  (707) 
539-8053 

PYM  Directory-Clerk:  John  Mackinney,  1457  Armacost 
Ave.,  #2,  West  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025  (213)  479-1205 
Young  Friends-Clerk:  Caroline  Cox,  901  Ventura  Ave., 
Albany,  CA  94707  (415)  526-9208 
Jr.  Yearly  Meeting-Clerk:  Karla  Brune,  2505  Elientown 
Rd.,  La  Jolla,  CA  92037  (714)  453-6836 
Jr.  High  Friends-Clerks:  Susan  Steelman,  144  de  la  Paz, 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672  and  David  Beck,  11395  Valley 
Ford  Rd.,  Bloomfield,  CA  94952 


From  the  Minutes  of  PYM 

1975-1  Requests  for  displays  will  be  channelled 
through  the  appropriate  Yearly  Meeting  commit- 
tee, or  may  come  from  organizations  affiliated 
with  Friends. 


1975-2  All  requests  or  suggestions  for  interest 
groups  should  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
committee  or  the  presiding  Clerk. 

1975-3  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  next 
year  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Moraga,  August  9 
through  14,  1976. 

1975-5  A Representative  will  be  appointed  to  the 
Friends  Committee  on  Economic  Responsibility. 

1975-6  We  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  in 
denying  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
certain  licenses,  is  attempting  to  prevent  needed 
humanitarian  war  relief  to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
PYM  supports  AFSC’s  intention  to  continue  de- 
spite this  denial. 

The  Peace  Committee  urged  all  Friends  to  con- 
tribute $5  each  to  the  Relief  Fund  of  the  AFSC. 

Canby  Jones  announced  the  next  Faith  and  Life 
Conference  on  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  July  13- 
15,  1976,  at  Malone  College,  Canton,  Ohio.  A 
national  conference  is  being  proposed  at  Denver 
in  1978,  with  emphasis  on  peace  program  on 
which  all  Friends  can  unite.  Topics  for  papers  in- 
clude: History  of  International  Peace  Making,  Con- 
temporary International  Structures  for  Peace 
Making,  Just  International  Distribution  of  Food 
and  Resources,  The  Biblical  Basis  for  Peace 
Making,  God  and  Caesar,  Can  Wars  be  Just?  We 
are  all  invited  to  write. 

1975-8  PYM  approves  the  new  California  farm 
labor  law  and  commends  its  terms  to  other  states 
and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
urge  all  to  join  in  continuing  support  for  the 
cause  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Union  until 
just  contracts  are  achieved. 

1975-9  PYM  approves  full  opportunities  for 
women  for  education  and  vocational  choices,  in- 
cluding equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value,  an  end 
to  discrimination  against  women  in  all  aspects  of 
society,  and  full  access  to  all  services  and  benefits 
of  society,  public  and  private. 

1975-10  PYM  petitions  Congress  to  take  the  power 
to  use  atomic  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  establish  for  us  all  a sane  nuclear 
policy,  a policy  leading  toward  total  abolition  of 
nuclear  weapons. 


( continued  on  p.  20) 
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From  the  Minutes  ( cont . from  p.  19) 

1975-11  PYM  urges  our  government  that  the  U.S. 
or  South  Korea  must  not  initiate  military  action. 
The  U.S.  should  withdraw  its  troops,  end  its  De- 
fense Treaty  of  1953,  and  act  as  a reconciling 
force,  rather  than  fostering  hostility  and  perpetu- 
ating the  division  between  North  and  South  Korea. 

1975-12  PYM  approved  support  of  a Friend  in 
Washington,  with  special  interest  in  Korea,  and  a 
Friend  in  Korea,  as  the  way  opens,  in  the  coming 
year. 

The  statistical  report,  prepared  by  Betty  Draper 
and  Grace  Noda,  notes  that  in  the  last  three 
years  we  have  welcomed  about  20  new  members 
each  year,  a slower  rate  of  growth  than  previous- 
ly. As  of  June  1,  1975,  PYM  had  a total  of  1621 
members  in  36  Meetings,  31  of  which  are  in  Cali- 
fornia, one  each  in  Washington,  Hawaii,  Nevada, 
Utah,  and  Mexico.  Our  concerns  of  past  years 
are  still  with  us  — that  so  few  of  our  junior  mem- 
bers become  adult  members  and  that  so  many  of 
our  adult  members  are  inactive  — 24%  this  year. 

The  statistical  clerks  are  having  increasing  trouble  in 
gathering  from  our  Meetings  any  statistical  infor- 
mation at  all  — let  alone  accurate  information. 
They  are  convinced  that  Quakers  don’t  read  their 
mail,  that  they  don’t  have  calendars,  and  that 
they  don’t  know  how  to  add  or  subtract.  Sixteen 
out  of  the  36  reports  this  year  had  errors  or  were 
late,  or  both!  They  appeal  to  the  Meetings  to  ap- 
point as  their  local  record  keepers  a seasoned 
member  who  knows  members  present  and  past, 
and  who  is  concerned  for  details.  Once  such  a 
jewel  is  found,  let  him  or  her  shine  for  many 
years. 

1975-14  Friends  Bulletin  subscription  rate  will  in- 
crease from  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  year  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1975. 

1975-15  Executive  Committee  will  be  laid  down 
and  Interim  Representative  Meeting  will  be  rein- 
stated and  convene  in  March.  Monthly  Meetings 
are  asked  to  bear  the  costs  of  sending  their  rep- 
resentatives and  are  reminded  that  there  is  an 
existing  Minute  allowing  Meetings  to  request  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  PYM.  The  actions  of  the 
Representative  Committee  will  continue  to  be  re- 
ported to  YM  plenary  session  with  the  usual  op- 
portunity to  reconsider  any  Minutes  reported. 


1975-16  PYM  will  establish  the  Brinton  Memorial 
Fund  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  Brinton 
Memorial  Visit.  This  is  a plan  to  invite  Friend(s) 
to  travel  amongst  us  in  the  ministry  and  to  help 
us  grow  the  new  dimensions  required  to  live  more 
fully  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  Our  first  visitor(s) 
might  be  appointed  for  1977  and  (perhaps)  every 
two  years  thereafter  if  funds  are  available.  Friends 
are  encouraged  to  make  contributions  to  the  Brinton 
Memorial  Fund  especially  for  this  purpose. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  Inter-Mountain 
Yearly  Meeting  have  been  invited  to  participate 
in  the  selection  of  the  speakers  and  in  overseeing 
the  project. 

1975-17,  18  PYM  approved  a letter  of  concern  to 
the  people  of  Taft,  California,  over  incidents  of 
racial  violence  which  occurred  there  May  25  and 
27,  1975,  and  asked  Sali  and  Walter  Damon-Ruth 
to  inquire  there  about  ways  in  which  Friends  can 
help. 

1975-19  The  Treasurer’s  Report  was  accepted  and  the 
Finance  Committee’s  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1975-6 
was  approved.  According  to  the  Treasurer’s  report, 
income  was  $23,638  vs  Budget  of  $21,748,  while  ex- 
pense was  $19,766  vs  Budget  of  $23,848  for  F.Y. 
1974-5.  $2,700  was  “saved”  by  the  Bulletin  from  the 
Budget  and  $1,600  was  “saved”  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Session.  Fund  balances  totalled  $24,027  as  of 
June  30,  1975. 

The  Fiscal  Year  of  PYM  was  changed  to 
begin  October  1 instead  of  July  1,  so  that  Yearly 
Meeting  expenses  could  be  budgeted,  and  an  in- 
terim budget  to  cover  the  3-month  gap  this  year 
was  approved,  showing  College  rental  of  $11,500, 
Saga  Foods  $12,022,  and  a total  expenditure  of 
nearly  $29,000,  which  called  for  a transfer  from 
reserves  of  $769.  Heretofore,  we  have  only  seen 
the  net  or  transfer  figure  for  the  Yearly  Meeting 
session.  Next  year’s  budget  shows  a transfer  figure 
allowance  of  $3,800,  and  the  Finance  Committee 
hopes  to  clarify  and  detail  this  net  figure  for  the 
March  meeting  of  Interim  Committee. 

The  largest  change  from  last  year’s  bud- 
get is  a drop  in  Bulletin  subsidy  from  $6,400  to 
$3,600,  made  possible  by  the  increase  in  subscrip- 
tion price,  rise  in  the  number  of  subscriptions, 
and  gifts.  All  figures  in  the  budget,  which  totals 
$20,520  for  next  Fiscal  Year,  and  in  the  Treasur- 
er’s report  are  available  from  Monthly  Meeting 
Clerks  and  Representatives  to  PYM. 
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The  Light 

in  Community  Context 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so  a youth  cul- 
ture has  emerged  which  is  characterized  by  a high 
degree  of  segregation  from  the  rest  of  society,  not 
only  according  to  the  obvious  differences  such  as 
dress  and  use  of  drugs,  but  more  significantly  ac- 
cording to  such  factors  as  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion, a lack  of  job  opportunities,  the  breakdown  of 
the  family  unit,  and  separation  according  to  age 
groups.  Young  people  of  today  are  spending  a great 
deal  more  time  with  each  other  and  much  less  time 
with  adults  and  family  members  than  in  the  past. 
Our  young  people  are  increasingly  living  in  a world 
of  their  own  with  their  own  system  of  attitudes  and 
behavior  patterns.  An  alarming  aspect  of  this  is 
that  the  role  of  socialization  — the  transferring  of 
values  and  basic  cultural  symbols  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next  — is  being  carried  by  the  youths 
themselves. 

A related  cultural  pattern  of  some  importance  is 
the  extension  of  adolescence.  Not  only  is  the  ado- 
lescent coming  under  the  influence  of  the  youth 
culture,  but  the  period  of  adolescence  is  being  pro- 
longed at  both  ends.  Our  youth  are  spending  more 
years  in  formal  education  prior  to  entering  accepted 
occupations  while  at  the  same  time  they  enter  ado- 
lescence at  an  earlier  age.  During  the  last  century, 
each  successive  generation  has  arrived  at  puberty 
and  achieved  adult  size  and  physiological  function 
earlier  by  about  four  months  each  decade.  The  in- 
creasingly younger  adolescent  age  groups  emulate 
the  current  youth  culture  models,  adopting  many  of 
their  social  characteristics. 

These  extended  and  segregated  social  patterns 
have  been  associated  by  many  social  scientists  with 
the  present  increases  among  young  people  in  the 
rates  of  school  dropouts,  runaways,  suicide,  delin- 
quency, violence,  drug  abuse,  and  vandalism.  As 
the  cultural  foundations  of  community  and  cohesion 
fail,  persons  increasingly  become  subjected  to  the 
debilitations  of  alienation,  isolation,  and  a sense  of 
powerlessness. 

This  leads  to  what  I feel  is  a basic  and  central 
educational  function  of  a private  boarding  school. 
Students  and  staff  participate  as  an  educational 
community  in  an  articulated  system  of  relationships. 
Community  members  come  to  deal  directly  with  one 
another,  immersed  in  the  substance  of  community, 
responding  to  and  participating  in  the  human  qual- 
ities of  openness,  warmth,  imagination,  loyalty  and 
concern.  The  conditions  of  community  living  pro- 
vide the  possibilities  for  the  development  of  sympa- 
thetic relationships,  collective  beliefs  and  sentiments, 


values,  and  means  for  effective  regulation  of  social 
living. 

The  value  of  work,  for  instance,  is  often  alien 
from  many  of  our  young  people,  in  part  because  we 
have  developed  a society  in  which  little  is  expected 
of  youth  beyond  school  work  and  entertainment. 
Through  participation  in  a community  which  carries 
many  of  its  own  life  support  functions  such  as  food 
production,  janitorial  and  maintenance  work,  main- 
taining of  behavioral  standards,  etc.,  a participant 
is  confronted  with  the  self-evident  benefits  and  costs 
which  accrue  from  work  functions.  As  an  example, 
when  food  is  improperly  handled  or  dishwashing  is 
inadequately  done,  the  rate  of  illness  among  com- 
munity members  increases.  The  worker  shares  in 
the  realization  that  a task  is  important  to  a known 
and  significant  group  of  people.  As  a result,  a value 
of  work  is  encouraged.  Such  qualities  are  not  effec- 
tively “taught”  as  a curriculum;  rather,  they  are 
learned  in  relation  to  and  participation  in  the  living 
presence  of  other  significant  persons. 

Every  social  group  must  deal  in  one  way  or 
another  and  at  many  different  levels  with  the  basic 
issues  of  collectivity  and  individualism,  or  accommo- 
dation and  individual  assertion,  tradition  and  change. 
Western  society  has  currently  developed  an  extreme 
form  of  individualism  to  the  exclusion  of  a more  stabil- 
izing continuity  of  tradition.  Quakerism  has  historical- 
ly displayed  a well-defined  and  coherent  form  of  com- 
munity together  with  the  more  individualistic  “doc- 
trine” of  the  inner  light.  That  a religious  tradition 
should  contain  as  essential  these  two  elements  side 
by  side  is  both  historically  and  presently  significant. 

It  is  frequently  assumed  that  these  two  dimen- 
sions are  at  odds:  that  individual  interpretation 
undermines  the  binding  consensus  of  tradition,  and 
vice  versa.  One  contemporary  form  of  this  point  of 
view  holds  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  humanity  to 
free  the  individual  from  as  many  cultural  encum- 
brances as  possible  and  thereby  proceed  to  liberty 
and  freedom.  But  as  the  social  web  of  community 
has  disentegrated,  the  individual  has  been  subjected 
to  increasing  isolation  and  despair  as  well  as  the 
dimming  of  the  inner  light.  These  two  essential 
traditions  thus  are  not  in  contradiction.  They  should 
be  recognized  as  mutually  enhancing  and  essential 
toward  maintaining  social  and  religious  sensibilities. 
An  individual’s  sense  of  an  underlying  spiritual 
reality  is  buoyed  up  by  an  immersion  in  the  sub- 
stance of  community,  while  the  individual’s  intensi- 
fied perceptions  reveal  to  the  community  the  par- 
ticularity and  sensitivity  of  that  individual’s  light. 

( continued  on  p.  22) 
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ON  MAKING  FRIENDS 


I once  had  the  responsibility  of  teaching  a group 
of  children  during  Meetings.  It  was  an  unusual 
group,  small,  only  eight  to  ten  youngsters,  but  with 
an  age  range  of  four  to  fourteen  years.  This  was 
when  Claremont  meeting  was  small. 

I taught  them  Friendliness,  — the  good  in  things, 
— there  were  nature  walks  and  we  talked  of  parents 
and  the  good  in  them  and  explored  the  reasons  for 
the  grown-ups  choosing  to  sit  together  in  silence  for 
a whole  hour.  We  would  experiment  with  short  bits 
of  silence  of  our  own,  we  would  try  group  thinking 
concentrating  our  love  on  a cat.  We  would  stalk  a 
bird,  quietly,  lovingly,  moving  toward  it  only  when 
it  turned  its  head  away  from  us  — we  got  quite 
close. 

In  considering  grown-ups  and  the  things  that 
interested  them  there  were  those  youngsters  that 
brought  up  the  subject  of  the  Bible  and  so  we 
discussed  it.  I told  stories  from  the  Bible  and  we 
acted  out  some  of  them.  We  talked  of  Jesus,  how 
very  good  and  very  sensible  he  was.  This  was  a very 
delicate  area  for  me.  I took  pains  to  avoid  showing 


( continued  from  p.  21) 

We  are  confronted  with  conditions  of  existence 
for  which  there  are  no  cultural  solutions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cultural  values  in  which  are  embedded 
the  humanizing  sediment  of  our  tradition,  religious 
experience  speaks  to  our  deeper  needs  by  its  sense 
of  transcendence  of  the  mundane  and  its  life-en- 
hancing power.  When  we  consider  the  educational 
aspects  of  religious  experience  we  make  a mistake  if 
we  assume  that  the  simple  transferring  of  concep- 
tual content,  valuable  as  that  may  be,  is  in  itself  the 
substance  of  meaningful  religious  education.  To  do 
so  is  to  undercut  the  essential  mystery  and  vitality. 
But  there  is  a contagion  about  an  intensified  con- 
sciousness which  does  provide  the  occasion  for  reli- 
gious education  and  can  be  built  into  a total  educa- 
tional environment  through  shared  experience. 

In  a society  characterized  by  the  disintegration 
of  the  family  and  other  primary  social  institutions, 
an  intentional  educational  community  provides  an 
opportunity  for  these  educational  functions,  not 
simply  according  to  an  academic  program  but  more 
essentially  by  its  stress  on  interdependent  and  shared 
community  living.  It  is  within  the  relational  dimensions 
of  community  living  that  the  basic  irredeemable 
assumptions  about  what  is  valuable  and  life-enhancing 
are  most  effectively  encountered. 

Ted  Menmuir 
John  Woolman  School 


any  prejudice.  In  my  own  childhood  Sunday  was  a 
cross  we  children  had  to  bear:  — Sunday  school 
and  church  and  evening  service,  clean  clothes  that 
were  to  be  kept  that  way  (no  baseball,  no  nothing). 
We  were  taught  to  fear  God,  and  the  Devil  and 
Hell  and  since  we  were  all  sinners  I not  only  feared, 
I was  terrified.  I certainly  did  not  want  any  of  these 
childhood  memories  to  impinge  upon  the  enjoyable 
times  we  were  having. 

I needn’t  have  worried,  for  to  keep  an  open, 
loving  mind,  accepting  all  questions  with  serious 
consideration  that  were  put  to  me  by  the  children 
meant  treating  the  Bible  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
with  the  same  exploring  interest  that  we  had  for 
silent  meeting  and  bird  watching.  You  can  guess 
that  it  was  a great  experience  for  me.  The  more  I 
taught  Understanding,  the  more  I understood. 

I could  fill  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  with  the 
things  we  did  and  how  we  did  them;  puppet  shows 
with  my  own  tricky  puppets,  taped  interviews  with 
the  townspeople  and  shepherds  at  Bethlehem,  etc. 
It  might  be  “fun”  reading  but  gimmicks  are  not  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  teaching.  An  idea  that 
develops  out  of  appreciation  of  “the  right”  moment 
with  a group  of  children  and  is  so  delightfully  suc- 
cessful becomes  a gimmick  when  it  is  described  and 
used  again.  The  loving  understanding  heart  that 
allows  for  the  invention  of  the  future  gimmick  is  the 
ecstasy  of  teaching. 

I can’t  resist  mentioning  my  strong  feeling  about 
the  superior  effectiveness  of  the  positive  teaching 
over  the  negative.  Don’ts  fall  like  snow  flakes  on 
the  ears  of  many  children  and  like  snowflakes  quickly 
melt  away,  where  Dos  have  a permanency  about 
them  and  are  easily  stored  since  there  are  not  nearly 
as  many.  Adhering  to  the  positive  approach  can 
lead  to  exciting  developments.  Instead  of  putting 
down  the  noisy  show-off  kid  who  seems  bent  on 
disrupting  the  class,  give  him  a role  of  showing  off 
and  get  the  help  of  the  group  to  encourage  his 
performance.  Do  it  lovingly  with  the  intention  of 
satisfying  his  needs,  the  effect  may  amaze  you.  We 
had  a boy  in  school  once  who  always  wanted  to  be 
first  and  always  wanted  the  biggest  piece  of  any- 
thing that  was  served.  Since  being  first  seemed  the 
thing  that  would  truly  make  him  happy  the  group 
decided  he  should  always  be  first.  A line  would 
form  and  then  step  back  while  he  was  invited  to  be 
first.  It  was  not  long  before  he  asked  to  have  some- 
one else  to  be  first.  He  also  passed  up  the  biggest 
piece  that  had  been  set  aside  for  him.  The  positive 
approach  was  certainly  more  effective  here  than  the 
negative  method  had  ever  been. 
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To  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  is  a challenging, 
humbling,  rewarding  experience.  Sometimes  it  is 

easy. 

I took  the  job  of  handling  the  youngsters  during 
Meeting  with  the  primary  intention  of  allowing  parents 
to  attend  the  Meeting  without  their  having  to  worry 
about  their  children.  I warned  the  parents  that  I 
felt  no  compulsion  to  teach  them  and  abhorred  the 
idea  of  making  Christians  of  them.  So  without  this 
burden  of  responsibility  to  teach,  without  the  sense 
of  guilt  if  I let  this  golden  moment  go  by  of  stuffing 
a captive  group  of  minds  with  formulas  for  protect- 
ing them  from  being  bad,  — in  fact  with  the  almost 
sinful  intention  of  enjoying  their  company,  I em- 
barked with  this  group  upon  a non-directional  course 
and  discovered  we  were  becoming  Quakers.  It  felt 
good,  so  good  that  both  the  kids  and  I looked 
forward  to  seeing  each  other  every  Sunday. 

So  many  Quakers  one  meets  today  are  Friends 
by  convincement,  and  it  is  a common  reaction  among 
them  that  the  philosophy  of  Friends  is  an  adult  way 
of  thinking  that  came  to  them  only  when  they  were 
old  enough  to  reason  for  themselves  what  it  was  all 
about.  The  theology  of  the  Friends  seems  to  vary 
with  each  individual.  Each  Friends  meeting  adds 
some  bit  of  color  and  dimension  to  the  belief  of  the 
individual.  To  try  to  package  a belief  and  teach  it 
to  children  is,  I think,  confusing  the  inner  light 
with  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  This  method 
is  abhorrent  to  the  Friend  whose  own  belief  has 
come  with  the  warm  acceptance  of  the  meeting  and 
a respect  for  the  privacy  of  growth. 

It  is  the  Friendliness  of  Friends  that  seems  the 
most  obvious  thought  we  can  impart  to  children, 
letting  the  way  open  for  their  own  belief. 

Worry  not  about  the  teen-agers  who  stop  coming 
to  meeting,  for  they  must  find  their  way,  and  their 
independence  may  include  turning  away  from  their 
parents’  meeting,  sometimes  having  a separate  meeting 
with  their  peers,  or  even,  Heaven  forbid,  going  to 
one  of  those  evangelical  places. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  try  to  encourage  children 
to  be  happy  human  beings.  If  Friends  ways  seem 
helpful  in  bringing  this  happiness  about  it  may  well 
influence  the  child  at  some  future  date  to  become  a 
Quaker.  The  childrens’  happiness  with  living  the 
good  life  is  the  important  thing,  more  important  by 
far  than  adding  their  names  to  the  membership  of 
the  meeting. 

Foy  Van  Dolsen 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


The  Inverse  Arrogance 
of  Friends  (concl.) 

(In  our  last  issue,  Mr.  Powelson  defined  inversely 
arrogant  Friends  as  those  who  attribute  the  woes  of 
Third  World  peoples  to  U.S.  intervention.  He  con- 
cludes his  argument  against  this  assumption  by  ex- 
amples from  the  overthrow  of  the  Allende  govern- 
ment in  Chile. 

— Editor) 

The  first  misfortune  was  in  agriculture.  Since 
the  Spaniards  arrived,  Chile  had  been  burdened  by 
inefficient  feudal  farms,  incapable  of  providing  the 
nation  with  adequate  foodstuffs  even  though  all  physi- 
cal requisites  were  present.  Allende  set  out  to  nation- 
alize and  modernize  these  feudal  farms  (all  farms 
over  eighty  hectares),  but  he  decided  to  leave  small 
farms  alone.  This  piecemeal  approach  was  wise,  for 
any  agrarian  reform  disrupts  output  temporarily, 
and  it  is  best  to  minimize  the  disruption.  Against 
Allende’s  wishes,  however,  the  more  radical  fringe 
in  his  movement  occupied  the  small  farms  anyway, 
with  some  bloodshed.  Because  of  resulting  uncer- 
tainties, small  farmers  held  off  investments  or  did 
not  plant  their  crops,  and  agricultural  output  plum- 
meted. In  the  face  of  this  situation,  Allende  took  no 
action  other  than  mild  reproaches  of  the  radical 
fringe.  He  was  afraid  to  lose  their  support,  but  in 
retaining  it  he  lost  much  middle  class  support  — of 
urban  people  dependent  on  foodstuffs  to  keep  their 
families  alive. 

An  analogous  misfortune  occurred  in  industry. 
Allende  needed  a majority  vote  in  parliament  to 
nationalize  any  company,  but  he  did  not  hold  a 
parliamentary  majority.  .Neither  his  coalition,  nor 
either  of  the  other  two  parties  did.  His  outright 
opposition  was  the  National  party.  In  the  center 
were  the  Christian  Democrats,  who  were  themselves 
split  between  supporting  the  Popular  Unity  coalition 
and  supporting  the  Nationals.  Allende  was  able  to 
muster  enough  support  from  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats to  nationalize  many  companies. 

It  was  in  the  borderline  cases  that  difficulties 
arose.  When  the  Christian  Democrats  disagreed  on 
a company,  Allende  himself  might  have  been  patient. 
But  his  radical  fringe  urged  workers  to  “occupy” 
the  company,  thus  forcing  the  government  to  nation- 
alize. Such  occupations  severely  reduced  industrial 
output,  besides  angering  the  Christian  Democrats. 
But  again,  Allende  did  nothing  to  control  the  radi- 
cal fringe.  Nevertheless,  in  June,  1972,  Allende  and 
the  Christian  Democrats  had  agreed  on  a list  of 
firms  to  be  nationalized,  with  only  one  exception:  a 

(continued  on  p.  24) 
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Inverse  Arrogance  ( continued  from  p.  23) 
large  paper  company  whose  nationalization  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  feared  (rightly  or  wrongly)  would 
give  the  government  the  opportunity  to  control  the 
press  through  the  supply  of  newsprint.  This  agree- 
ment might  have  been  a turning  point  that  would 
have  provided  Allende  with  significant  middle-class 
support,  had  he  only  been  willing  to  await  a riper 
moment  for  nationalizing  the  paper  company.  But 
he  would  not;  the  entire  accord  broke  down;  and 
Popular  Unity  officials  followed  it  with  a public 
tongue-lashing  that  so  insulted  Christian  Democrat 
leaders  that  their  future  cooperation  became  per- 
sonally unacceptable. 

The  declines  in  agricultural  and  industrial  out- 
put initiated  the  economic  deluge.  Exports  fell  off, 
and  Chile  was  unable  to  pay  its  foreign  debts.  An 
unfortunate  coincidence  was  the  decline  in  world 
copper  prices.  (Some  attribute  this  to  copper  com- 
pany conspiracy,  but  I find  this  one  of  the  more 
far-fetched  assertions  of  those  suffering  from  inverse 
arrogance.  It  would  be  incredible  that  enough  copper 
consumers  everywhere  in  the  world  would  diminish 
their  purchases,  from  Peru,  Indonesia,  Zambia,  and 
Zaire  as  well,  to  the  degree  necessary  to  make  such 
a conspiracy  work,  or  that  it  would  be  in  their 
interest  to  do  so).  It  was  this  decline  in  ability  to 
pay  that  caused  foreigners  (or  gave  them  the  excuse, 
if  you  prefer)  to  stop  lending  to  Chile. 

Furthermore,  Allende  had  promised  an  increase 
in  real  income  to  the  poorer  classes.  It  was  all  the 
harder  for  him  to  fulfil  this  promise  in  the  face  of 
falling  output  and  imports.  He  did  so  — the  poor 
did  gain  — not  only  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy 
feudal  landlords,  but  also  by  cutting  into  the  ability 
of  the  middle  class  to  buy.  By  printing  large  amounts 
of  money,  he  subsidized  the  company  stores  of  poor 
workers,  diverting  to  them  the  few  goods  that  might 
have  been  shared  with  middleclass  shops  in  the 
towns.  The  emptiness  of  shelves  in  the  latter  lost 
Allende  the  support  of  the  middle  classes  (profes- 
sional and  white  collar  people),  who  became  disen- 
chanted with  long  queues.  They  had  been  largely 
Allende  supporters  in  1970,  for  they  would  have 
gained  from  agrarian  and  other  reforms;  earlier, 
they  had  favored  the  nationalization  of  copper  and 
many  other  companies.  Now  their  support  fell  dras- 
tically, and  the  nation  was  polarized.  By  mid-1972, 
you  were  either  for  Allende  or  fervently  against;  and 
most  were  against. 

The  immediate  precursor  of  the  coup  was  doubt- 
less the  truckers’  strike,  which  began  in  protest 
against  the  lack  of  imported  automotive  parts.  Our 
friends  who  believe  American  companies  to  be  the 
perpetrators  of  all  evil  have  spread  the  rumor  — 


readily  accepted  by  those  who  are  ideologically  in- 
clined — that  lack  of  parts  resulted  from  a conspir- 
acy by  foreign  producers,  who  allegedly  refused  to 
supply.  A moment’s  reflection  would  reveal  how 
difficult  such  a conspiracy  would  have  been  to  en- 
force (in  the  absence  of  a Cuba-type  embargo,  and 
there  was  none).  The  truth  lies  elsewhere.  The  Chilean 
government  itself  had  cut  off  imported  parts,  along 
with  other  imports,  because  of  the  foreign-exchange 
crisis. 

And  here  is  an  example  of  accelerating  polariza- 
tion. Allende  might  have  gracefully  acceded,  and 
removed  automotive  parts  from  the  restricted  list 
(without  affecting  other  imports).  Instead,  he  ac- 
cused the  truckers  of  being  “agents  of  the  imperi- 
alists.” The  truckers,  virtually  all  of  them  small 
operators,  were  surprised  and  incensed  to  find  them- 
selves classified  along  with  powerful  “imperialists” 
such  as  the  copper  companies.  Their  union  accept- 
ed C.I.A.  funds  to  prolong  the  strike,  but  the  C.I.A. 
took  advantage  of,  and  did  not  create,  the  basic 
condition. 

Here  was  the  situation  at  the  time  of  the  coup: 
production  in  both  agriculture  and  industry  were 
way  down;  exports  and  imports  were  both  down; 
Chile  was  deeply  indebted  internationally  and  was 
not  paying  obligations  as  they  matured;  no  more 
credit  was  offered.  There  were  few  goods  in  the 
stores;  housewives  spent  much  of  each  day  in  queues. 
Public  denunciations  had  infringed  the  sensibilities 
of  Christian  Democrats  who  had  initially  wanted  to 
collaborate;  parliament  and  the  party  system  were 
not  functioning.  Poor  workers  were  better  off  ma- 
terially, but  everyone  else  was  suffering  from  ramp- 
ant inflation.  To  attribute  all  this  to  the  C.I.A.  is  to 
bestow  upon  it  vast  powers  which  I am  sure  its 
directors  would  like  to  have,  but  most  fortunately 
they  do  not. 

I myself  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  failure  of 
the  Chilean  experiment.  I had  been  one  of  its  staunch 
supporters.  I counted  among  my  personal  friends 
Allende’s  Minister  of  Economy,  who  later  became 
chief  economic  advisor  to  the  President;  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agrarian  Reform;  and  Allende’s  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  I had  visited  a reformed, 
former  feudal  farm  in  Chile,  had  talked  sympatheti- 
cally with  the  peasants,  and  had  tried  to  understand 
their  aspirations.  I am  deeply  crushed  that  these 
aspirations  will  not  now  be  met,  and  I am  incensed 
and  outraged  by  the  torture,  murder,  and  despot- 
ism of  the  successor  government  — one  of  the  worst 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

But  I am  also  saddened  by  those  Chilean  radi- 
cals who  are  impervious  to  the  belief  that  the  Gov- 
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A major  concern  of  Friends  now  working  with 
the  political  process  must  be  the  preservation  of 
American  democracy,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  the 
continued  development  of  a democracy  we  have  not 
yet  achieved. 

Our  nation,  with  some  of  the  trappings  of  de- 
mocracy and  blessed  by  vast  natural  resources,  has 
become  in  this  century  the  world’s  number  one  super- 
power. Now  we  are  faced  with  a dilemma  no  super- 
power has  ever  faced.  Can  a super-power  remain  a 
democracy?  Empires  of  the  past  made  no  pretense 
of  being  democracies.  Certainly  no  one  thinks  of 
democracy  when  thinking  of  Imperial  Rome  or  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Somewhere  in  between  the  old  pattern  repre- 
sented by  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  twentieth- 
century  pattern  of  imperialism  is  Great  Britain  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  an  empire  “on  whose 
possessions  the  sun  never  set.”  Her  empire  consisted  of 
colonies  all  over  the  world  — actual  possession  of 
lands  and  dominance  over  their  inhabitants.  It  was 
the  nineteenth-century  pattern  at  its  most  glorious. 
But  as  Great  Britain  moved  from  the  nineteenth 
century  into  the  twentieth,  she  released  her  colonies 
one  by  one,  and  she  has  remained  to  some  extent 
one  of  the  democracies  of  modern  times. 

Of  course  the  letting  go  of  colonies  was  not  an 
easy  task  for  Britain;  but  she  had  the  help  of  great 
men  such  as  Gandhi  in  India  to  lead  the  way,  to 
demonstrate  that  real  strength  is  an  opposite  of 
aggression. 

Just  as  the  nineteenth-century  pattern  of  control 
of  colonial  territories  by  a nation  state  was  broken 
by  people  like  Gandhi  and  his  followers,  it  is  our 
task  to  find  the  strength  to  combat  the  twentieth- 
century  pattern  — a larger  task,  undoubtedly.  All 
powerful  states  still  use  the  methods  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  maintain  dominance;  that  is, they 
use  military  might,  but  now  instead  of  maintaining 


ernment  of  Chile  bore  any  responsibility  whatsoever 
for  the  outcome.  By  insisting  that  Popular  Unity 
was  guiltless  and  that  the  United  States  was  solely 
to  blame,  they  condemn  themselves  to  repeat  the 
fiasco  if  the  opportunity  should  ever  arise.  I am  also 
saddened  by  those  American  Friends  who,  with  all 
good  intentions  and  love  in  their  hearts,  give  com- 
fort and  support  by  obsequiously  accepting  this  er- 
roneous belief. 

Jack  Powelson 
Boulder  Meeting 


colonies,  their  armies  are  used  to  carry  out  the 
mandates  of  international  corporations. 

Yes,  the  situation  of  the  present  dominant  world 
power,  the  U.S.A.,  is  unique.  The  sun  does  not  set 
on  the  possessions  of  the  American-based  corpora- 
tions. We  do  not  boast  that  we  have  colonies  all 
over  the  world.  Our  boast  is  that  we  keep  peace  all 
over  the  world.  But  it  is  always  a “peace”  favorable 
to  Big  Brother,  the  guardian  of  us  all.  We  shore  up 
dictatorships  and  undemocratic  regimes  if  they  are 
favorable  to  our  complex  of  values  dictated  by  our 
major  corporations. 

The  potential  resisters  now  are  not  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a colony,  but  they  are  all  those  caught  in 
the  machinery  of  an  industrial  complex  which  covers 
most  of  the  world. 

Can  a super-power  of  the  present  be  moved  in 
the  direction  of  democracy?  Perhaps  not,  if  we  re- 
main entrapped  by  the  American  mythology  that  all 
international  problems  can  be  solved  by  military 
might. 

But  Friends  have  never  believed  this  mythology 
— at  least  any  who  were  entrapped  by  the  myth 
have  rarely  openly  admitted  the  fact. 

I therefore  propose  that  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation  and  its  California  subsidi- 
ary, the  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation,  pursue 
three  major  lines  of  endeavor: 

1.  We  should  encourage  every  effort  to  cooper- 
ate with  other  nations  in  making  the  United  Nations  a 
viable  organization.  We  should  steadfastly  oppose 
all  the  ways  of  by-passing  the  U.N.  engaged  in  by 
the  U.S.  government.  If  we  really  had  worked  with- 
in the  U.N.  during  the  years  since  its  inception,  we 
would  have  avoided  some  of  our  more  serious  blunders. 
To  the  extent  that  the  U.N.  is  not  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  we  should  work  to 
make  it  more  representative.  Our  representatives  to 
the  U.N.  should  be  believers  in  the  U.N.,  not  mere 
representatives  of  those  who  believe  the  U.S. A.  should 
dominate. 

2.  We  should  work  with  the  forces  engaged  in 
trying  to  move  American  corporations  in  the  direc- 
tion of  serving  the  common  good.  The  people  of  the 
world,  including  those  who  live  in  our  own  country, 
have  basic  needs  — food,  clothing,  education  in 
democratic  procedures.  We  must  address  ourselves 
to  these  needs. 

3.  It  behooves  every  citizen  to  work  at  the  job  of 
making  governmental  procedures  democratic.  We 
all  have  the  duty  to  be  a part  of  decisions  made  at 
the  local  level,  as  well  as  to  pay  attention  to  the 
process  by  which  people  are  elected  to  the  highest 
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Where  Have  All  the  (Birthright)  Quakers  Gone? 


Our  editor  asks  what  Quakers  have  to  share 
with  children.  I reply  that,  in  my  estimation,  it  is 
Quaker  values  and  the  opportunity  to  act  on 
them. 

As  I see  it,  our  values  have  not  changed  per- 
ceptibly for  three  hundred  years.  We  still  sit  in 
silence  and  wait  upon  the  Inner  Light.  We  still  test 
the  personal  message  we  receive  in  the  silence  by 
submitting  it  to  trial  by  consensus.  We  still  believe 
that  there  is  something  of  God  in  every  person.  A 
seven-year-old  girl  said  to  me  recently,  “God  is 
love,  and  love  is  all  around  us.”  (She  was  a visitor 
from  Los  Angeles;  I do  not  know  her  name.)  But 
our  own  Eric  Walters,  age  ten,  says,  “A  Quaker  is 
someone  who  decides  what  is  right  to  do,  and  no- 
body can  keep  him  from  doing  it.”  ...  An  opti- 
mistic statement,  possibly,  but  it  captures  a basic 
Friend’s  tenet  rather  neatly.  You  may  not  believe  it, 
but  our  children  can  understand  our  beliefs  if  we 
share  them. 

Friends  are  not  the  only  practitioners  of  sim- 
plicity, peace,  freedom,  openness,  truthfulness,  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  conscience  . . . but,  historically, 
we  have  exciting  tales  to  tell  about  how  we  have 
acted  on  those  principles.  Children  like  to  hear  how 
the  early  Friends  went  to  jail  in  great  numbers  for 
equality  and  for  freedom  of  worship,  how  they  be- 
friended the  Indian  and  the  Black  slave,  how  they 
spoke  truth  to  power,  and  what  they  are  still  doing 
about  these  same  convictions.  They  can  be  moved 
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offices  in  the  state  and  nation.  It  is  the  direct 
business  of  F.C.L.  to  pay  attention  to  the  relation 
between  the  state  government  and  the  humblest  of 
our  people. 

F.C.L.  must  do  its  bit  to  see  that  the  process  of 
political  education  that  makes  democracy  possible  is 
carried  on. 

Hopefully  these  lines  of  endeavor  will  lead  to 
international  curbs  on  the  most  rapacious  exploiters 
of  the  world’s  resources  and  to  an  international 
commerce  moving  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  “military-industrial  complex’’  is  the  chief 
enemy  of  mankind. 

Otis  Coan 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 


by  hearing  of  men  and  women  who  shared  Quaker 
values  in  some  significant  way:  Pearl  Buck,  Rosa 
Parks,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Cesar  Chavez,  Mo- 
handas Gandhi,  and  others. 

You  may  think  our  children  absorb  our  values 
without  our  help.  We  forget  the  pressures  of  the 
school,  their  peers,  the  media.  Before  doing  a lesson 
on  Elizabeth  Fry  and  on  prison  reform  today,  I 
asked,*  “Can  you  name  famous  women,  living  today, 
or  from  history?’’  The  grade-school  children  pondered, 
and  there  was  a bored  response,  “Betsy  Ross?’’  We 
discussed  Betsy  Ross.  There  was  a long  silence  be- 
fore an  enthusiastic  response,  “Patty  Hearst!” 
Teacher:  Why  is  she  famous? 

Various  responses:  “She  wants  to  give  food  to  the 
poor  . . . She  is  giving  up  being  rich  . . . She’s 
hidden  away  and  no  one  will  tell  on  her  . . . She’s  a 
revolutionary.’’ 

Teacher:  What  about  Marcus  Foster? 

Children:  Who’s  he?  You  said  ‘famous  women.’ 
Teacher:  Do  you  think  it  is  right  to  kill  people  who 
don’t  agree  with  you? 

We  never  got  to  Elizabeth  Fry  that  morning. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  children 
during  forty-five  minutes  on  Sunday  varies  with  the 
age  groups.  It  is  easiest  in  nursery  school.  Nursery 
school  techniques  are  remarkably  close  to  Friendly 
techniques.  We  are  fortunate  at  Palo  Alto  in  having 
a community  interracial  nursery  school  which  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Meeting.  Its  parent-group  works  to 
provide  an  attractive  setting,  which  is  used  by  us  on 
Sunday. 

The  children,  ages  six  to  twelve,  present  various 
problems.  Teachers  have  to  accustom  themselves  to 
seeing  only  a few  of  the  same  faces  on  succeeding 
Sundays.  Adults  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  what 
the  children  should  be  taught.  The  children  come 
from  many  communities  and  often  are  not  friendly 
to  each  other.  Many  say  frankly  that  they  come 
under  duress  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  can  stay  home  and  listen  to  TV  or  play 
with  children  they  know. 

Although  there  is  not  agreement  among  us  as  to 
curriculum,  I personally  feel  that  I have  to  give 
them  something  unique,  related  to  Quaker  values. 
The  parents  can  take  them  to  the  seashore,  or  to 
Europe,  or  on  day-trips  to  the  museum  . . . and  do. 
The  school  can  do  lengthy  projects  using  recreation- 
al equipment,  or  involve  them  in  drama,  or  music, 

*4  months  ago.  - Ed. 
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or  art,  or  nature  study  ...  far  better  than  I can 
. . . especially  in  forty-five  minutes,  on  “some” 
Sundays. 

We  tend  to  lose  our  First  Day  students  when 
they  are  old  enough  to  stay  home  alone.  A few 
junior-high  students  sit  in  Meeting,  or  come  for 
short  periods  when  an  adult  interests  them  in  some- 
thing “special.”  They  may  help  prepare  for  the 
Harvest  Festival  at  Hidden  Villa,  or  go  with  Olive 
Mayer  to  fly  kites  on  a mountainside  in  a protest 
against  having  that  mountain  invaded  by  a gigantic 
housing  development.  They  like  to  help  clear  the 
forest  at  Ben  Lomond  after  a storm.  Over  the  years 
Josephine  Duveneck  has  influenced  them  the  most. 
They  all  know  and  respect  her. 

Our  high-school  committee  has  been  unofficially 
laid  down  for  six  or  more  years.  That  this  is  not 
something  that  has  to  be  is  evidenced  by  anecdotes 
about  the  time  when  the  Palo  Alto  High-school 
group  was  so  large  that  only  the  parking  lot  could 
hold  the  seventy  or  so  who  came  to  hear  Ira  Sand- 
perl  lead  a discussion  about  nonviolence.  Those  were 
the  days  when  some  adult  members  chose  to  join 
the  adolescents,  and  other  adults  were  much  upset 
because  of  the  noise  and  confusion  during  the  hour 
for  worship  and  just  outside  the  meeting-house  door. 
We  are  presently  confronted  by  a knowledge  that 
youth  is  still  seeking,  but  finds  us  lacking  in  leader- 
ship. When?  Where?  What? 

What  does  the  large  youth  turnout  at  Yearly 
Meeting  mean?  Do  they  come  because  of  a deep 
concern  for  Quaker  values,  or  to  meet  and  enjoy 
their  peers  in  an  attractive,  mostly  unsupervised 
setting?  What  do  the  younger  children  learn  of  Quaker 
values  at  Quarterly  or  Annual  Meetings? 

I believe  we  should  hew  to  the  line.  If  we  sing, 
let  it  be  of  peace  and  brotherhood,  and  the  Light 
sought  by  Fox.  If  we  have  a photographic  exhibit, 
let  it  be  of  Quaker  projects  . . . such  as  the  Harvest 
Festival  ...  or  about  social  concerns:  children  labor- 
ing in  the  fields,  destruction  of  the  environment, 
on-going  experiments  in  the  use  of  solar  power.  If 
we  use  crayon  and  paper  (and  who  doesn’t?),  let  it 
be  to  make  a poster  to  “Save  the  Whale”  or  to 
make  a paper  mural  of  Quaker  history:  John  Wool- 
man  influencing  an  Indian  not  to  scalp  him;  a boat 
sailing  to  Vietnam  with  supplies. 

Being  a Quaker  is  not  dull,  and  we  should  let 
the  children  know  that.  They  can  be  influenced  by 
older  people  who  come  to  them  for  forty- five  minutes 
to  tell  why  they  became  Friends,  and  what  they 
have  done  about  it  . . . going  to  jail  for  peace,  or 
starting  a cooperative  community,  or  working  to- 
ward prison  reform,  or  the  rights  of  minorities  or 
children. 


Some  adults  believe  that  we  should  not  try  to 
influence  the  children,  that  they  should  be  left  free 
to  make  up  their  own  minds,  that  they  will  rebel 
anyway,  and  will  come  back  to  us  when  they  are 
adult. 

I will  quote  Abraham  Maslow,  who  speaks  better 
than  I,  although  he  is  speaking  of  parents  in  general: 
He  says  that  many  U.S.  parents,  and  also  public- 
school  teachers,  have  abdicated  the  traditional  role 
of  teaching  values,  moral  and  social,  to  children. 
He  says,  “Since  all  children  and  all  adults  acquire 
values,  the  child  who  has  no  adult  guidance  adopts 
a child  or  adolescent  value  system  . . . Since  the 
children  are  too  inexperienced  and  often  too  hostile 
to  formulate  a workable  value  system  of  their  own, 
they  often  turn  to  self-destructive  or  socially  violent 
ways  of  challenging  the  weak  adults  who  fail  them.” 

To  those  who  say  our  rebels  will  come  back,  I 
would  answer,  “It  is  not  whether  they  come  back 
that  is  important  but  how  and  why  they  rebel  . . . 
and  to  whom  they  turn.”  Sometimes  Quaker-reared 
children  give  up  their  Quaker  ties,  but  act  signifi- 
cantly on  Quaker  values  in  other  organizations.  Some- 
times they  do  turn  to  violence,  or  self-defeating 
activities.  But  they  do  not  often  come  back  once 
they  have  left  us  (at  least  in  Palo  Alto). 

In  a study  of  the  state  of  the  Meeting,  we  have 
determined  (among  other  startling  facts)  that  the 
greater  number  of  us  was  brought  up  as  Presbyter- 
ians, as  Catholics,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopa- 
lians, agnostics,  etc.  Friends,  like  the  Phoenix, 
seem  to  have  to  reconstitute  themselves  every  gener- 
ation. This  may  be  good,  it  may  be  bad,  but  we 
cannot  blandly  assume  that  we  are  successful  in 
passing  on  our  values  to  our  own  children.  On  my 
own,  I have  tried  to  find  out  how  many  of  our 
members,  attenders  and  members  living  elsewhere 
were  brought  up  in  Quaker  homes,  and  might  be 
described  as  birthright  Quakers.  I say  “might  be” 
because  many  Meetings  do  not  use  the  term.  To 
date  I can  find  only  four  active  members  of  our 
Meeting  who  were  brought  up  as  Friends,  this  among 
over  two  hundred  persons.  There  may  be  six  others 
who  were  brought  up  as  Friends,  and  have  main- 
tained inactive  membership.  Most  of  these  are  non- 
resident. Obviously,  when  youth  revolts,  it  is  not 
likely  to  come  back  to  the  fold. 

It  could  be  helpful  to  First  Day  teachers  to  find 
out  where  all  the  birthright  Quakers  have  gone,  and 
why?  What  did  we  do,  or  not  do? 

Mildred  George  Goertzel 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 
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Education  for  Growing 

Religious  education  is  a many  faceted  subject, 
and  as  if  it  weren’t  inherently  complex  enough,  the 
term  seems  to  have  a different  meaning  to  each 
person.  During  the  last  year  I have  found  myself 
asking  some  questions:  In  the  Society  of  Friends 
what  is  religious  education?  What  do  we  want  to 
achieve  through  it?  What  difference  does  it  make  to 
a person? 

My  experience  in  First  Day  Schools  has  been  in 
two  Meetings  and  as  past  Clerk  of  PYM  Education 
Committee.  We  were  members  of  Cambridge  (Mass.) 
Meeting  for  two  years  before  our  first  child  was 
born  and  moved  to  Orange  County  Meeting  when 
he  was  6 and  our  daughters  were  3 years  and  1 year 
old.  So,  my  background  is  limited.  Most  of  my 
experience  has  been  in  Orange  County  Meeting. 

From  my  observations  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
Meeting’s  religious  education  needs  change  from 
year  to  year.  An  Education  Committee  should  feel 
challenged  not  only  to  provide  a curriculum  for  the 
children’s  program  but  also  to  provide  a place  and 
way  for  real  needs  to  be  expressed.  In  the  early 
years  of  our  Meeting,  those  of  us  with  young  children 
took  turns  teaching  the  children  from  books  we 
happened  to  have  or  our  current  interests. 

Several  years  ago  our  Education  Committee  called 
a talking  meeting  on  “First  Day  School”,  inviting 
everyone  in  Meeting  to  attend  and  asking  each  per- 
son to  prepare  by  reading  the  paper,  “Religious 
Education  Objectives”,  published  by  Friends  Gen- 
eral Conference.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
volvement of  most  of  Orange  County  Meeting  in 
First  Day  School  and  of  a vital  force  which  strength- 
ened our  Meeting,  crossing  the  barriers  of  age. 

In  planning  our  talking  meetings,  the  Education 
Committee  formed  several  questions  to  which  each 
person  was  invited  to  respond.  The  meetings  showed 
that  most  Friends  were  vitally  interested  in  the  child- 
ren’s religious  education  and  had  given  the  subject 
considerable  thought.  In  the  first  meeting  Friends 
were  asked  what  religious  training  they  had  received 
and  to  comment  upon  its  importance  to  them  in 
later  years;  what  they  would  like  to  see  taught  in 
our  First  Day  School  and  if  they  would  be  willing  to 
help  with  teaching.  Questions  from  our  last  meeting 
were:  How  can  Meeting  help  families?  Can  Meeting 
act  as  an  extended  family?  Should  we  have  regular 
talking  meetings? 

Talking  meetings  on  First  Day  School  are  now 
annual  events  in  Orange  County  Meeting.  Educa- 
tion Committee  makes  its  plans  for  the  year  using 
these  meetings  as  its  guide. 


One  wonderful  result  of  our  first  talking  meeting 
was  to  find  that  most  Friends  were  willing  to  teach 
in  First  Day  classes.  We  scheduled  each  Friend  to 
teach  only  two  weeks  in  a class,  suggesting  that  the 
first  week  be  used  to  share  interests,  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  the  teacher’s  reason  for  being  a Friend 
and  that  the  second  week  be  used  to  share  someone 
the  teacher  admires.  This  was  magic  to  our  Meeting. 
The  children  learned  more  about  individual  Friends 
than  the  adults  knew!  It  made  our  Meeting  a warmer, 
more  caring  group.  We  had  no  more  comments 
from  our  children  that  no  adults  had  talked  with 
them  that  day,  a common  remark  before  this.  In 
thinking  of  this  concept  of  all  Friends  taking  re- 
sponsibility for  all  children  in  Meeting,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  extending  the  concept  of  Quakers 
caring  for  their  own  business  and  doing  their  own 
ministry. 

Deciding  on  a goal  also  helped  our  Education 
Committee.  We  all  read  Harold  Loukes’  “Readiness 
for  Religion,”  and  were  inspired  by  his  ideas  to 
work  on  a program  which  would  help  our  children 
respect  and  like  themselves  instead  of  one  which 
would  be  primarily  concerned  with  pouring  facts 
into  them.  We  use  material  from  the  Bible,  Friends 
history  and  many  sources,  but  we  try  to  remember 
that  each  child’s  self  respect  is  our  ultimate  concern. 
We  want  to  try  to  provide  a place  where  each  child 
knows  he  or  she  is  valued.  Harold  Loukes  urged 
Friends  not  to  try  to  make  future  Quakers,  but  to 
enable  a person  to  feel  he  or  she  is  equipped  to 
choose  a religion  which  best  fits  his  or  her  indi- 
vidual needs.  This  concept  helps  Friends  remember 
to  enjoy  each  other  and  have  fun  — also  important 
in  religious  education. 

Last  year  our  First  Day  School  grew  rapidly  as 
several  families  with  young  children  began  attending 
Meeting.  The  children  were  uneasy  with  each  other 
and  found  it  difficult  to  settle.  We  concentrated 
upon  helping  them  know  each  other  as  individuals 
and  encouraged  the  families  to  visit  with  each  other. 
This  helped  the  children  noticeably.  I might  add, 
too,  that,  as  we  added  more  classes  we  also  asked 
Friends  to  teach  3 or  4 weeks  instead  of  two  as  we 
had  done  before. 

Back  to  our  talking  meetings.  As  could  be  ex- 
pected, needs  expressed  in  our  talking  meetings 
changed  each  year.  One  year  we  were  asked  to 
teach  more  Quakerism;  our  last  talking  meeting 
asked  Meeting  for  guidance  in  raising  children, 
support  in  family  crises,  help  in  the  form  of  a 
community  and  “just  to  be  there  as  models.” 

Our  Education  Committee  rejoiced  at  the  re- 
quest for  direction  in  parenthood  and  home  teach- 
ing because  we  feel  that  Quakerism  is  a full-time 
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The  Courage  to  Educate 

There  are  various  ways  to  stunt  the  growth  of  a 
Friends  Meeting.  One  of  the  best  is  to  make  no 
provision  for  religious  education.  This  insures  that 
seeking  parents  — couples  or  singles  — will  take 
one  look  at  your  Meeting  and  go  elsewhere  for  their 
needs. 

One  hears  it  said,  “Oh,  we’re  so  small,  we  can’t 
provide  religious  education.’’  This  should  be  put  the 
other  way:  we’re  so  small  because,  among  other 
things,  we  do  not  foster  our  growth  by  providing  re- 
ligious education. 

I say  “foster  our  growth”  advisedly.  The  health 
of  a Friends  Meeting,  like  that  of  our  children 
themselves,  depends  only  partly  on  what  we  can  do 
for  and  with  it.  It  depends  ultimately  on  a light  and 
strength  not  our  own,  which  may  flow  through  a 
Meeting  from  the  Source  of  all  things.  Yet  what  we 
can  do  to  help  or  hinder  that  flow  is  considerable. 
And  one  of  those  things  is  religious  education. 

Now  education  of  the  young,  religious  or  secu- 
lar, family  or  institutional,  is  an  endlessly  contro- 
versial activity.  It  is  demanding,  frustrating,  ungrateful, 
surprising,  and  rewarding:  all  these  things  simul- 
taneously or  in  succession. 

I have  no  expertise  in  the  field.  But  one  cannot 
belong  to  a Quaker  Meeting  without  becoming  in- 
volved, even  entrapped,  in  it.  One  year  our  Clare- 
mont Meeting  had  so  exhausted  its  resources  that  it 
asked  me  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  religious  edu- 
cation committee. 


job.  It  can’t  be  taught  to  adults  or  children  in  one 
hour  a week. 

We  feel  that  our  entering  into  parent  and  adult 
education  is  a logical  step  and  one  which  will  fill  a 
need  which  has  been  neglected  in  most  of  our  Meet- 
ings and  in  society.  We’re  planning  bi-monthly  meet- 
ings to  consider  subjects  which  we  hope  will  benefit 
our  families  and  teachers  in  First  Day  School.  Our 
first  scheduled  meeting  will  deal  with  Discipline. 
We’re  fortunate  to  have  a child  counsellor  in  our 
Meeting  and  also  a teacher  of  Thomas  Gordon’s 
Parent  Effectiveness  Training,  a method  which  some  of 
us  feel  is  completely  Friendly  in  its  approach. 

I don’t  quite  know  what  Orange  County  will  do 
in  religious  education  next  year.  However,  I feel  it’s 
safe  to  say  that  it  probably  won’t  be  what  we’ve 
done  this  year. 

Lee  Steelman 
Orange  County  Meeting 


The  problems  of  religious  education,  in  Meet- 
ings such  as  ours,  are  formidable.  On  the  practical 
side  are  the  many  variables:  in  numbers,  age,  and 
likely  attendance  (if  any)  of  children;  in  teachers;  in 
facilities.  On  the  side  of  theory  are  various  hang- 
ups, some  of  them  especially  characteristic  of  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting.  As  our  editor  wrote  me,  P.Y.M. 
“tends  to  be  hamstrung  on  what  to  do  with  our 
children.” 

Among  our  hang-ups  is  (1)  fear  of  using  our 
minds  at  all  in  the  field  of  religion.  Related  to  this 
is  (2)  fear  that  education  with  a religious  content  or 
curriculum  means  indoctrination.  And  (3)  fear  of 
parents  to  expose  their  children  to  religious  atti- 
tudes or  non-attitudes  other  than  their  own. 

These  are  adult  hang-ups,  not  those  of  children. 
These  and  other  questions  can  be  discussed  endless- 
ly within  a Meeting  without  coming  to  a conclusion. 

What  is  the  answer?  I believe  the  answer  — af- 
ter everyone  has  had  his  or  her  say  — is  courage: 
the  courage  of  a Meeting,  through  its  education 
committee,  to  go  ahead  with  a religious  education 
program  as  best  it  can. 

Now  courage  implies  trust.  But  trust  is  the  heart 
of  a Friends  Meeting:  trust  in  the  one  Light,  the 
Spirit,  which  is  available  to  us  all  and  to  everyone; 
trust  in  one  another  in  this  Light;  trust  in  our 
children  in  this  same  Light  as  it  may  be  reflected 
through  others  and  experienced  by  themselves. 

On  the  practical  side,  I see  no  answer  but  the 
willingness  to  carry  on  through  thick  and  thin.  This 
means  flexibility  as  well  as  perseverance,  especially 
in  the  early  stages  of  a Meeting.  In  Claremont 
Meeting  we  were  lucky  to  have  someone,  named 
Foy  Van  Dolsen,  to  carry  us  through  an  early  stage 
of  our  experience.  Foy  could  take  on  any  number 
and  range  of  children  who  turned  up  on  a given 
Sunday. 

Provision  for  nursery  care  is,  of  course,  a must 
for  any  Meeting. 

May  I observe  here  something  about  children  in 
meeting  for  worship?  I find  it  hard  to  understand 
why  all  Meetings  which  offer  children’s  classes  at 
the  same  hour  as  worship  are  not  led  to  follow  the 
practice  of  Claremont  Meeting:  that  is,  of  receiving 
the  children,  from  their  classes,  during  the  last  15 
or  20  minutes  of  worship  rather  than  of  ejecting 
them  after  the  first  10  minutes  or  so.  For  children 
or  adults,  the  latter  part  of  worship  tends  to  be  the 
most  rewarding,  the  early  part  the  least.  Children 
are  sensitive  to  the  quality  of  worship.  As  they  come 
into  a settled  and  often  live  and  rejoicing  Meeting 
— seeking  out  their  parents  or  self-reliantly  finding 
seats  of  their  own  — far  from  disturbing  our  wor- 
ship, the  children  enrich  it  still  further. 

(continued  on  p.  30) 
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Courage  ( cont . from  p.  29) 

To  come  back  to  content,  religious  education  is 
bound  to  have  content  of  some  sort.  To  exclude 
certain  areas  — say  Biblical  materials  — is  a reli- 
gious decision  and,  I believe,  a very  poor  one.  For 
Friends,  a well-rounded  content  tends  inevitably  to 
cover  something  like  these  areas:  nature  — the  world 
we  live  in;  Biblical  materials;  Quaker  materials  (in- 
cluding practice  and  testimonies);  other  people; 
other  religions.  Method  is  something  else,  on  which 
others  are  more  knowledgeable  than  I.  But  obvious- 
ly it  may  include  many  sorts  of  activity  besides 
story-telling  and  discussion  — handicraft,  play-act- 
ing, music,  field  trips,  “laboratory”  experiments, 
and  so  on. 

Inviting  older  Friends  to  share  some  of  their  life 
experiences  can  be  enriching  for  all  concerned. 

I am  no  Foy  Van  Dolsen,  but,  for  one  stretch  I 
enjoyed  working  with  a group  of  6 to  10  or  11  year- 
olds  in  acting  out  the  New  Testament  parables. 
How  about  that  night-club  scene,  where  the  Prodi- 
gal Son,  in  “a  far  country,”  is  living  it  up,  watching 
the  dancing  girls?  Oddly,  a parable  that  went  over 
well  was  that  of  the  sower,  with  people  acting  the 
sower,  the  seeds,  the  rain,  the  sun,  the  stones,  the 
thorns,  the  birds,  etc.;  and  all  .of  us,  in  the  last 
scene,  playing  the  seeds  that  were  lucky  enough  to 
fall  on  good  ground,  from  which  we  all  gradually 
sprang  up  in  a very  flourishing  and  bountiful  manner. 
Before  we  were  through,  this  group  wanted  to  do 
the  “Passion  Play,”  but  time  had  run  out. 

To  parents  fearful  that  religious  education  may 
warp  their  children’s  minds,  1 would  suggest  that 
communication  in  this  as  in  other  fields  takes  place 
on  at  least  three  levels.  There  is  the  level  of  content, 
which  here  involves  literature  that  is  a great  and  in- 
trinsic part  of  our  tradition  and  culture.  There  is 
the  level  of  ideas,  some  of  which  may  stick  and  be 
memorable.  Then,  beyond  words  and  ideas,  there  is 
the  dimension  of  the  Spirit,  of  Truth,  of  character, 
of  love  — and  this  is  the  deepest  and  most  signifi- 
cant level  of  all. 

Finally  may  I point  out  that,  as  with  all  of  us, 
children  will  eventually  have  to  sort  out  their  ideas 
and  make  their  own  discoveries  concerning  Truth. 
This  may  take  a long  time.  In  any  case,  it  will  need 
the  trust  that  I spoke  of  earlier. 

Ferner  Nuhn 
Claremont  Meeting 


Fearful  Parents 

From  what  was  said  at  Yearly  Meeting  this  summer 
many,  if  not  all,  monthly  meetings  in  P.Y.M.  are 
not  certain  what  should  go  on  in  their  First  Day 
schools.  Geoffrey  Hubbard,  on  pages  190  and  191 
of  his  book  ‘Quaker  by  Convincemenf , strongly 
suggests  that  the  situation  in  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing is  similar.  No  doubt  there  are  many  reasons  for 
this  uncertainty,  but  there  are  two  that  come  to  my 
mind  and  for  want  of  a better  word  I call  them 
both  ‘fears.’  The  first  is  the  fear  of  offending  parents. 
As  far  as  what  should  be  taught  in  First  Day  school 
is  concerned  there  are  four  types  of  parents.  Most 
people  coming  to  Quakerism  today  are  from  other 
religious  groups;  some,  when  children  themselves, 
had  unhappy  experiences  with  strict  and  enforced 
Sunday  Schools;  now  that  they  have  children  of 
their  own  they  come  to  Friends  with  their  prejudices 
about  religious  education.  They  are  the  first  type  of 
parent.  They  do  not  want  their  children  to  be  simi- 
larly disenchanted  and  biased,  so  they  certainly  don’t 
want  them  to  be  taught  about  Quakerism  and  es- 
pecially they  don’t  want  them  to  hear  about  Jesus 
Christ  or  the  Bible  — Old  or  New  Testament. 

The  second  type  of  parent  is  enthusiastic  for 
their  children  to  be  taught  about  religion  but  they 
want  them  to  be  taught  about  all  religions  in  the 
world,  not  just  Quakerism.  This  idea  has  some  merit 
except  for  two  things.  It  is  confusing  for  most  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  12  and  most  of  us  don’t 
understand  our  own  religion  well  enough  to  teach 
it,  let  alone  teach  the  rest  of  the  world’s  religions. 
The  third  type  of  parent  doesn’t  mind  what  their 
children  are  taught  so  long  as  they  are  taken  care  of 
while  the  parents  are  in  Meeting  for  Worship.  And 
the  fourth  type  of  parent  would  like  their  children 
taught  about  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present,  its  principles  and  form  of  Worship 
and  the  Judaeo-Christian  heritage  from  which  it 
sprang. 

Faced  with  these  widely  differing  attitudes  I sus- 
pect that  many  meetings  make  a Friendly  attempt 
to  be  ‘like  Caesar’s  wife,  all  things  to  all  men,’  and 
when  that  fails  succumb  to  the  fear  of  offending 
parents.  Then  in  First  Day  school  the  children  are 
taught  to  react  creatively  with  each  other,  which 
may  be  education,  but  it  is  certainly  not  religious 
education. 

In  trying  to  overcome  this  first  fear  I think  it  is 
helpful  to  keep  a few  thoughts  in  mind.  There  must 
be  some  merit  to  Quakerism,  or  it  wouldn’t  have 
survived  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  we 
wouldn’t  be  writing  about  it  today.  We  should  surely 
want  to  pass  something  of  this  experience  on  to 
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children.  In  fact  we  really  ought  to,  because  if  we 
don’t  nobody  else  will  do  it  for  us.  It  comes  as  no 
surprise  that  Roman  Catholics  teach  children  about 
Catholicism  and  that  at  synagogues  children  are 
taught  about  Judaism,  so  parents  of  the  first  type 
ought  to  expect  that  Friends  teach  children  about 
Quakerism.  And  Friends  ought  not  to  feel  apolo- 
getic about  it.  But  what  happens  if  a family  sin- 
cerely and  with  convincement  does  not  want  its  chil- 
dren taught  Quakerism,  Christianity  or  any  other 
‘ism’?  The  only  answer  I have  is  that  separate  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  for  those  children, 
which  sounds  unsatisfactory  and  un-Quakerly.  How- 
ever, many  parents  who  initially  take  this  point  of 
view  change  their  minds  when  they  understand  that 
dogmatic  teaching  is  not  a Quaker  way. 

But  if  a meeting  overcomes  fear  number  one 
they  are  immediately  confronted  by  the  second  fear; 
what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it.  I think  I have 
indicated  my  answer  regarding  what  to  teach.  I 
would  like  to  see  us  teaching  those  things  type  four 
parents  are  happy  with.  To  teach  more  is,  I think, 
impractical  and  to  teach  less  deprives  the  children. 
It  is  teaching  religious  concepts  that  is  difficult  and 
when,  as  teachers,  we  tend  to  feel  inadequate.  How 
does  one  describe  God  to  a child?  I think  the  answer 
is  that  religious  education  is  just  like  all  education: 
it  goes  on  forever.  The  best  we  can  do  is  provide 
children  with  a few  bricks  and  then  they  can  start 
building  for  themselves.  But  we  have  to  offer  the 
bricks  to  begin  with.  So  give  them  ideas  about  God 
and  let  them  start. 

I think  that  we  can  approach  the  miraculous 
happenings  in  the  Bible  in  a similarly  honest  way. 
Miracles  can  be  understood  in  more  than  one  way 
and  children  understand  honesty.  Explain  to  them 
the  alternatives  and  let  them  think  about  it  and,  if 
they  can,  decide  for  themselves.  Another  thing  that 
teachers  of  First  Day  school  worry  about  is  lack  of 
continuity.  I don’t  think  this  matters.  Children  re- 
member things  and  fit  them  together  later.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  I realised  that  33  years  elapsed 
between  the  first  Christmas  and  the  first  Easter;  for 
a long  time  I thought  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
Jesus  was  born,  grew  up  and  died  in  a few  months. 
For  many  years  I knew  where  George  Fox  was 
buried  (because  I had  seen  the  headstone)  but  it 
was  much  later  that  I learned  what  he  had  to  do 
with  my  religion.  The  pieces  of  the  jig-saw  will 
slowly  fall  into  place.  But  we  need  to  give  children 
their  initial  supply  of  bricks  and  some  pieces  of  the 
jig-saw  puzzle. 

Kingsley  Lawrance 
La  Jolla  Meeting 


Screen  Them  Not 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  membership  in 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  I have  been  most 
concerned  over  the  attitude  that  some  Friends  and 
their  meetings  have  that  membership  is  a privilege 
bestowed  — rather  than  a response  to  an  attender’s 
desire  for  a further  commitment  to  the  Society  and 
the  meeting  with  which  he  has  been  worshipping. 
By  the  commitment  of  worshipping  regularly  the 
attender  has  already  perceived  an  unofficial  mem- 
bership in  that  meeting,  and  by  applying  hopes  to 
make  it  deeper  and  more  meaningful. 

This  thought  was  made  sharper  to  me  by  the 
attitude  of  some  Friends.  Several  years  ago  at  Quar- 
terly Meeting  I was  visiting  with  two  past  Clerks. 
One  of  them  commented  that  his  meeting  had  just 
received  a letter  from  an  attender  who  was  moving 
to  the  East  I was  appalled  when  I heard  both  these 
weighty  Friends  agree  that  that  attender  “had  a 
great  deal  of  nerve’’  to  request  membership  just  as 
he  was  moving  away.  I could  readily  understand 
this  attender’s  sudden  awareness  of  the  Meeting’s 
importance  to  him,  since  I did  not  realize  that  I 
was  a Quaker  untii  World  War  II  uprooted  me 
from  my  school  (Germantown  Friends)  and  the 
Meeting  for  Worship  that  1 thought  I detested. 
Their  response  to  my  point  was  their  assertion  that 
both  their  meetings  were  carrying  absentee  mem- 
bers, and  that  if  this  attender  really  wanted  to  join 
the  Society  of  Friends,  he  would  seek  out  a Meeting 
in  the  area  to  which  he  was  moving  and  join  there. 

There  is  no  way  to  know  what  happened  to  that 
attender,  but  I do  know  what  happened  to  one  who 
wanted  to  join  the  Society  of  Friends  when  West- 
wood  Friends  was  just  a Worship  Group.  We  sought 
out  a monthly  Meeting  where  several  of  us  had 
attended  regularly  before  forming  the  group  and 
asked  if  they  would  consider  accepting  him  into 
membership  since  he  had  been  attending  Friends 
Meetings  for  several  years  and  our  Worship  Group 
for  over  a year.  Representatives  of  our  Worship 
Group  met  with  the  Meeting’s  Ministry  and  Over- 
sight Committee  and  were  told  that  we  had  made 
an  inappropriate  request  and  that  the  Meeting  could 
not  consider  taking  into  Membership  someone  who 
was  not  attending  there.  As  a result  of  this,  we 
decided  to  become  a Preparative  Meeting  (under 
the  care  of  another  meeting),  but  the  damage  to  the 
relationship  between  this  attender  and  the  Religious 
Society  was  done. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  evangelize,  then  we  should 
extend  ourselves  to  nurture  anyone  seeking  us  in- 
stead of  creating  obstacles  for  the  seekers  in  the 
form  of  rules  and  prejudices.  No  wonder  the  Reli- 

( continued  on  p.  32) 
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gious  Society  of  Friends  fails  to  grow  if  Meetings 
are  more  worried  about  the  risk  of  absentee  mem- 
bership than  about  the  individual’s  need  to  belong 
to  the  Meeting  of  which  he  has  felt  a part. 

I am  a member  of  Westwood  Friends  Meeting 
(LA)  which,  since  its  start  just  over  10  years  ago, 
has  brought  14  new  members  into  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends.  One  or  two  have  become  a finan- 
cial burden  to  the  Meeting  by  not  carrying  their 
weight  in  any  way  (and  we  are  contacting  them  to 
urge  that  they  either  become  more  active  in  the 
Meeting’s  life  or  withdraw  their  membership).  But 
four  of  these  new  members  have  been  Clerks  of  our 
Meeting. 

In  fact,  absentee  membership  was  directly  in- 
volved in  the  founding  of  Westwood  Meeting.  Chris- 
topher Freter,  one  of  our  founders,  was  taken  into 
membership  by  Lake  Forest  Friends  Meeting  (Illi- 
nois) after  she  had  moved  to  California  permanently. 
And  Lake  Forest  Meeting,  itself,  was  founded  by 
Sylvia  Shaw  Judson  Haskins,  who  was  accepted  into 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  by  Providence  Road 
Meeting  of  Media,  Pennsylvania,  after  she  had 
moved  to  Lake  Forest.  Also,  Westwood’s  newest 
and  already  invaluable  member,  Wilma  Gurney, 
was  taken  into  membership  by  Bromley  Quarterly 
Meeting  (London  Yearly  Meeting)  although  they 
knew  she  would  be  returning  to  California  in  a few 
months.  Thus,  Westwood  Friend’s  Meeting’s  found- 
ing and  present  strength  is  owed  to  other  Meetings’ 
willingness  to  accept  into  membership  those  whom 
they  knew  would  be  absentee  members! 

It’s  time  we  re-evaluated  what  membership  is. 
Originally,  membership  enabled  Friends  to  keep 
track  of  those  persecuted  or  thrown  in  jail  and  also 
to  help  their  families.  Membership  originated  in 
this  burden  of  suffering;  it  was  not  a privilege  be- 
stowed by  a self-righteous  group  on  someone  found 
worthy  of  acceptance.  We  should  not  think  of  mem- 
bership as  a “screening”  process.  We  should  accept 
into  membership  anyone  who  applies,  provided  only 
that  they  have  attended  long  enough  to  understand 
what  they  have  requested,  the  Quaker  history  of 
which  they  will  become  a part,  the  testimonies  which 
will  be  attributed  to  them  whether  they  wholeheart- 
edly agree  or  not,  and  their  continuing  obligation  to 
their  Meeting  to  give  service  and  financial  support. 
The  decision  for  membership  should  not  belong  to 
any  group,  however  well-intended;  it  should  belong 
to  the  individual  moved  by  the  Spirit. 

Pat  L.  Patterson 
Westwood  Meeting 


The  Seamless  Fabric 

In  a summer  meeting  for  worship  at  Pendle  Hill 
a member  of  the  community  spoke  about  living  life 
for  its  own  sake  yet  living  for  the  sake  of  heaven. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  I feel  religious  education 
is  the  seamless  fabric.  What  we  can  and  should  do 
in  religious  education  is  to  pursue  truth  wherever 
we  find  it. 

In  an  alumni  magazine  for  Westtown  School 
Helen  Hole  wrote:  “A  Quaker  teacher’s  deepest  be- 
liefs and  his  intellectual  specialty  must  be  all  of  a 
piece  — not  separate  things  kept  in  separate  com- 
partments. . . A teacher  must  put  his  concerns  into 
action.  . . and  we  must  educate  all  levels  of  a per- 
son.” This  implies  training  the  mind  and  intellect 
and  reason  while  giving  full  attention  to  the  per- 
sons’ esthetic  powers,  his  intuition,  thirst  for  rever- 
ence and  mystery,  his  sensitivity  to  social  justice  as 
well  as  to  the  awareness  of  the  unconscious  levels  of 
his  psyche. 

Education  for  Friends  grows  out  of  a testimony 
for  making  the  most  of  the  “givens”  by  offering 
them  back  to  life  with  interest.  Common,  simple, 
audacious  people  have  given  whatever  talents  they 
have  toward  educating  children  and  adults.  Out  of 
this  pure  motion  and  reality  of  concern  we  together 
as  a group  of  Friends  form  our  world  as  extensions 
of  ourselves  a spin  out  of  the  seamless  fabric.  Edu- 
cation is  one  of  our  imaginative  capacities. 

Douglas  Steere  tells  about  Mark  Van  Doren 
who  always  paused  a moment  each  time  he  took 
hold  of  the  door  knob  to  enter  his  classroom  — 
with  that  sense  of  wonder  and  awe  mixed  with 
despair  and  hope  that  he  should  not  fail  those  stu- 
dents he  was  about  to  join.  There  is  that  hush 
which  gives  us  warning  of  the  holy.  . . that  awe- 
some moment  when  we  are  aware  that  learning  is 
taking  place.  It  is  the  “eternal  now”  when  one 
becomes  conscious  of  the  beating  of  one’s  heart.  A 
real  teaching-learning  exchange  brings  together  in 
that  moment  intention,  vocation,  devotion,  commit- 
ment — as  miraculous  as  a heart  beat.  In  Rilke’s 
words  “it  moves/into  eternity,  like  running  springs.” 

What  to  teach,  what  to  “do”  with  children,  what  to 
tell  them  about  God  and  sex  and  death  all  fade  in  im- 
portance before  this  heightened  life  lived  in  this  mo- 
ment of  exchange. 

Quaker  education  has  its  traditional  emphasis  — 
tradition  in  the  sense  of  the  condensed  originality  of 
a people.  At  its  best  it  makes  bold  probes  and 
stands  open  to  the  truth.  Isaac  Sharpless  in  1888  as 
President  of  Haverford  warned  against  narrowness: 
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“see  you  to  it  that  no  institution,  no  political  party, 
no  social  circle,  no  religious  organization,  no  pet 
ambitions  put  such  chains  on  you  as  would  tempt 
you  to  sacrifice  one  iota  of  the  moral  freedom  of 
your  consciences  or  the  intellectual  freedom  of  your 
judgments.” 

For  financial  and  other  important  reasons  educa- 
tion for  Friends  is  a mutually  shared  venture.  Even 
small  Meetings  contribute  support  to  education 
through  all  kinds  of  crises  for  many  years  and  gen- 
erations of  students  and  teachers.  It  takes  a gen- 
erous community  to  give  a listening  heart  to  all  the 
needy  personalities  that  pass  through  its  educational 
venture  during  even  a single  year.  A diversified 
community  is  needed  to  nurture  individuals  while 
the  whole  group  struggles  for  the  integrity  that  should 
be  the  core  of  an  intellectual  community.  Without 
close  contact  by  the  Friends  Community  with  their 
schools,  their  society  will  not  keep  in  touch  as  it 
should  with  the  young.  Friends  cannot  pay  a baby 
sitter  nor  even  hire  professionals  for  the  kind  of 
education  their  community  needs.  This  is  an  or- 
ganic process  that  must  grow  out  of  the  needs  of 
the  meeting. 

Most  of  the  Journals  of  Friends  are  testimony  to 
this  kind  of  education  “all  of  a piece.”  Thoreau  too 
in  Walden  spoke  of  wanting  to  “see  if  I could  learn 
what  life  had  to  teach.  . . to  suck  the  marrow  out 
of  life.”  Walden  was  a gesture  and  so  is  education 
for  Friends.  In  the  continual  turning  of  the  present 
moment  into  a sentence  uttered  in  meeting,  into  a 
metaphor,  a parable,  a teaching  opportunity  — 
with  boldness  and  awareness  — we  learn  what  we 
actually  can  and  should  do  in  religious  education, 
as  we  share  a sigh  in  common,  breathe  out,  breathe 
in. 

Marian  Sanders 
Pendle  Hill 

Sodden  Thought  for  Today 

“Most  people  don’t  know,  or  don’t  want  to 
know,  the  power  of  these  bombs  (in  the  U.S.  arsenal.) 
Symington  the  other  day  asked  Hubert  Humphrey 
how  many  Hiroshima-type  bombs  he  supposed  our 
present  nuclear  stockpile  would  make.  Humphrey 
made  it  large  because  of  the  way  the  question  was 
put,  and  guessed  8,000  or  9,000  bombs.  The  right 
answer  is  655,000  within  our  stockpile.  Yes,  and 
today  one  plane  in  one  mission  can  drop  more  ex- 
plosive power  than  both  sides  dropped  against  each 
other  in  the  4lA  years  of  World  War  II.  Hot  stuff, 
eh?  No  wonder  it  inspires  the  Pentagon  to  do  even 
better.” 

— T.R.B.,  quoted  in  L.A.  Times  and 
La  Jolla  Meeting  Newsletter. 


Junior  Friends  Epistle 

To  Friends  everywhere: 

Feeling  free  to  reach  out,  share,  and  rejoice  in 
each  other’s  company.  We  are  a strong  part  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  in  this  we  feel  great  joy,  but  in 
ourselves  we  are  a very  together  group.  We  are 
growing  in  loving  support.  We  can  open  up  to  the 
light  in  each  of  us.  We’ve  discovered  beautiful  feelings 
from  living  and  being  together.  We  are  thankful. 


Junior  High  Friends  Epistle 

To  Friends  everywhere: 

We  would  like  to  share  with  you  our  experiences 
within  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  at  Saint  Mary’s  College 
in  Moraga,  California. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  week  some  of  us  found  it 
very  fulfilling  to  help  and  assist  some  of  the  older 
people  at  the  meeting. 

Every  morning  we  met  in  a dialogue  group.  On 
the  first  morning  we  talked  about  dreams,  fear,  and 
sleep  walking.  By  playing  games  we  got  to  know 
each  other  better.  We  did  some  Gestalt  therapy 
work. 

We  went  to  the  Oakland  Museum  to  see  the 
Utopias  Communities  exhibit.  The  next  day  we 
followed  it  up  by  inviting  several  people  who  had 
been  involved  in  communities.  They  told  us  about 
their  communities  and  their  personal  feelings  about 
them. 

In  the  evenings  some  of  us  gathered  and  prac- 
ticed improvisation  and  mime.  We  felt  lucky  to 
share  our  improvisation  with  two  musical  young 
Friends.  One  evening  we  did  Commedia  del  Arte. 

Fumiko  Yamanaka,  who  teaches  seventh  grade 
in  Hiroshima,  Japan,  told  us  about  the  atomic 
bombings  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  We  saw 
slides  drawn  from  the  memories  of  people  who  had 
lived  through  the  bombings. 

On  Friday  after  lunch  we  went  to  the  Explora- 
torium  in  San  Francisco.  We  were  absorbed  into 
the  possibilities  of  manipulating  science. 

We  feel  that  yearly  meeting  is  a reunion  of  old 
friendships,  a beginning  of  new  ones,  and  an  over- 
whelming experience  in  Quakerism. 

Barbara  Beck,  Clerk 
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News  of  the  Meetings 

Vital  Statistics 

Births 

To  David  and  Nina  Leshan  Buck  of  La  Jolla 
Meeting , a daughter,  Sierra  Noelle,  August  2. 

To  George  and  Beth  Mills  of  Berkeley  Meeting, 
a daughter,  Anna  Ruth,  August  10. 

To  Dennis  and  Jenny  Cushnie-Allen  of  Santa 
Barbara  Meeting,  a son,  Rene  Baird,  September  16. 

Marriages 

Lisa  Dickinson  and  Jay  Hyslop,  La  Jolla  Meet- 
ing, August  23. 

Berkeley  Meeting  plans  to  hold  an  all-day  threshing 
meeting  on  the  meaning  of  membership. 

Orange  Grove  Meeting  is  pondering  the  sponsorship 
of  a Vietnamese  refugee  family  but  has  postponed 
final  decision.  Honolulu  has  agreed  on  the  sponsor- 
ship of  such  a family  — 8 persons,  including  two 
parents,  five  children,  and  a niece,  and  are  seeking 
outside  sponsorship  for  an  older  son  and  his  wife 
and  child. 

Claremont  Meeting,  on  the  subject  of  World  Hunger, 
points  out  that  for  the  first  time  in  25  years,  eco- 
nomic assistance  has  been  separated  from  military 
aid  in  HR  9005,  which  was  approved  by  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  of  Congress  and  was 
to  come  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  September. 
Claremont  also  reports  that  California’s  AB  530, 
which  would  make  illegal  the  destroying  of  edible 
food  unless  it  was  first  offered  to  a non-profit  chari- 
table group,  has  passed  the  State  Assembly  and 
should  soon  be  before  the  State  Senate. 

Mary  Davenport  of  Redwood  Forest  Meeting  is  col- 
lecting stamps  — U.S.  commemoratives,  specials, 
and  foreign  stamps  — to  send  to  a Friends  World 
Conference  group  of  volunteers  who  will  sort,  pack- 
age, and  sell  them  to  raise  money  for  the  travel  of 
Third  World  delegates  to  the  1976  Triennial  Gathering 
in  Canada. 

Book  Notice 

Back  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Indi- 
ana announce  the  reprinting  of  a rare  Quaker  work, 
“Forty  Years  among  the  Indians,’’  by  Jeremiah 
Hubbard.  It  was  first  published  in  1913.  A pre-pub- 
lication price  of  $7.50  is  being  offered  until  Nov.  1 
(regular  price,  $8.50).  Orders  may  be  sent  c/o  Ralph 
Kirkpatrick,  7552S  350E,  Osage  Farm,  Jonesboro, 
Indiana  46938.  A review  is  planned  for  a later  issue 
of  the  Bulletin. 


Memorial 

Harold  E.  Walker,  of  Fresno  Meeting , died  August 
17,  1975,  at  the  age  of  60.  He  had  graduated  from 
Whittier  College  in  1946,  attended  Hartford  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  obtained  his  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1952.  After  his  marriage 
to  Sylvia  Walker,  he  did  post-doctoral  work  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  was  appointed  as  Vice- 
President  of  California  State  University  at  Fresno  in 
1965,  was  Director  of  an  Academic  Affairs  Con- 
ference in  1971,  and  this  year  was  made  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  in  Fresno  State. 

Harold  played  a significant  role  in  Friends’  work, 
having  been  a minister  of  the  Whittier  First  Friends 
Church  in  the  1950s  and  later  an  active  member  of 
Friends  Meetings.  He  also  served  on  AFSC  com- 
mittees, both  in  California  and  nationally.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Sylvia,  and  by  a daughter, 
Ann  Marie,  and  a son,  Hal,  all  active  in  the  Fresno 
Meeting. 

Friends  said  of  him  that  his  calm  and  patience 
were  a strength  to  all,  for  he  had  the  ability  to  be 
open  and  helpful  to  the  religious  and  spiritual  needs 
of  many  people  both  v/ithin  and  without  Friends’ 
organizations,  ready  and  able  to  find  time  in  an 
unusually  busy  life  to  give  guidance  and  counsel  to 
anyone  who  sought  it. 

Fresno  Meeting, 
Marge  Leavitt,  Clerk. 


Letters 

Non  - Participators  ? 

Dear  Robert  Schutz, 

I have  just  seen  the  March  Bulletin  on  member- 
ship and  would  like  to  respond  to  one  of  the  issues 
raised  in  it,  that  of  what  is  to  be  done  about  non- 
participating members. 

The  converse  of  this  question  is  what  are  non- 
participating members  to  do  with  themselves.  To 
cite  a personal  example  which  is  not,  probably, 
unique  in  this  age  of  travel:  for  five  years  we  lived 
in  a community  where  the  nearest  Friends’  Meeting 
was  about  three  hundred  miles  away,  and  that  met 
once  a month  only.  I was  able  to  attend  it  perhaps 
five  times  in  as  many  years.  During  that  time  the 
attachment  to  a Meeting  located  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe  was  meaningful  to  me  and  valuable, 
even  if  it  was  purely  nominal  as  far  as  PYM  pro- 
cedure was  concerned.  The  question  of  whether  one 
can  be  a Friend  in  isolation  is  an  interesting  one;  it 

continued  on  p.  36) 
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Children  and  Our  Friends 


Would  you  like  to  belong  to  the  Peaceable  You 
Club?  If  so,  send  us  your  name,  age,  and  address, 
and  promise  to  answer  by  card  or  letter  all  letters  or 
postal  cards  you  receive  from  other  Friends,  four- 
teen and  younger.  We  would  also  like  your  com- 
ments on  the  story  printed  below.  Answer  one  or 
two  of  these  questions:  How  would  you  feel  if  you 
never  could  go  to  Friend’s  Meeting?  What  would 
you  do  if  you  were  told  you  could  not?  Do  you  like, 
or  dislike,  to  sit  for  a time  in  Meeting?  What  does 
being  a Friend  mean  to  you?  What  do  you  do  for 
your  Meeting?  What  would  you  like  to  do?  (Do  not 
write  over  100  words.) 


Quaker  Children  in  the  Days  of  George  Fox 

Quaker  children  were  needed  in  the  days  of 
George  Fox  in  ways  they  are  not  needed  today. 

They  carried  food  to  their  parents  when  the 
fathers  and  mothers  were  taken  off  to  prison  for 
keeping  on  their  hats  in  the  presence  of  their  bet- 
ters, or  for  going  to  Quaker  Meetings.  During  the 
first  forty  years  of  Quakerism,  more  than  12,000 
Quakers  went  to  prison  and  over  300  died  there. 

There  was  less  persecution  after  Queen  Mary 
and  her  husband,  William  of  Orange,  gave  the  En- 
glish people  the  Act  of  Toleration  in  1689  which 
said  that  Quakers,  Baptists,  and  the  like  could  wor- 
ship as  they  pleased  if  they  kept  the  doors  unlocked. 
But  no  SECRET  services,  if  you  please,  which  was 
satisfactory  to  the  Quakers  who  did  not  believe  in 
doing  things  in  secret. 

Quakers,  before  that  time,  had  to  watch  not  to 
gather  in  groups  of  five  or  more.  If  an  informer 
caught  them  doing  so,  he  could  tell  on  them  and 
get  a Quaker’s  cow,  or  new  table,  or  even  his  house 
as  a reward.  Greedy  neighbors  watched  when  there 
was  illness  or  death  in  a Quaker  family.  When 
more  than  five  sorrowful  Friends  came  to  call,  the 
neighbor  could  inform,  and  get  a reward. 

Quaker  children  were  needed  to  keep  Meetings 
going  on  as  usual  while  the  grown-ups  were  sleeping 
on  piles  of  straw  in  filthy  prisons. 

An  old  journal  kept  in  Bristol,  England,  de- 
scribes some  of  the  trials  that  ten-  and  twelve-year- 
old  Quaker  children  endured  when  they  had  Meet- 
ing on  their  own.  Quakers  named  Sewell  and  Besse 
kept  very  good  records  about  those  sufferings.  So 
did  Margaret  Fox,  whose  home,  Swarthmore  Hall, 


was  a kind  of  hospital  and  rest-home  for  prison- 
weary  Friends. 

“On  the  seventh  of  July  they  dispersed  the  meet- 
ing, which  then  consisted  chiefly  of  children,  for  the 
men  and  women  being  generally  in  prison  the  child- 
ren kept  up  their  Meeting  regularly,  and  with  re- 
markable gravity  and  composure.  It  was  surprising 
to  see  the  manly  courage  and  constancy  with  which 
some  of  the  boys  behaved  on  this  occasion,  keeping 
close  to  Meeting  in  the  absence  of  their  parents, 
and  undergoing  on  that  account  many  abuses  with 
patience.’’ 

“The  wicked  justice  who  broke  up  their  meeting 
had  a staff  in  his  hand  with  a spear  in  it.  He  poked 
at  them  until  many  were  black  in  the  face.”  The 
next  week  they  met  again. 

On  the  16th  of  July  five  of  the  boys  were  put  in 
stocks  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  After  their 
third  Meeting  for  Worship  without  parents  “when 
there  were  fifty-five  children  at  Meeting,  they  were 
beaten  unmercifully  with  a twisted  whalebone  stick.” 

On  the  “third  of  the  month  called  August,”  the 
children  were  beaten  with  a stick,  but  bore  it  cheer- 
fully. On  the  sixth  of  August,  four  boys  were  sent  to 
prison,  but  were  released  in  the  evening,  with  threats 
of  being  whipped  if  they  met  together  again.  They 
did  meet  again  and  eleven  boys  and  four  girls  were 
sent  to  prison.  The  Deputy-Mayor  himself  pled  with 
them  to  stop  having  Meeting  but  they  would  not 
promise  to  do  so,  “wherefore.  . . they  were  sent  to 
Bridewell  again,  [Justice]  Hellier  to  terrify  them, 
charging  the  keeper  to  provide  a new  cat-o-nine- 
tails  against  next  morning.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  so  many  Quakers  went  in 
sailboats  across  a stormy  ocean  to  make  a new  kind 
of  life  for  themselves  in  the  forests  of  the  New 
World. 

P.S.  The  best,  and  most  economical  way  of  becom- 
ing a member  of  the  Peaceable  You  Club  is  to  talk 
over  the  story  of  the  Bristol  children  with  your  class 
on  Sunday,  record  your  comments  there,  and  send 
them  in  one  envelope.  You  don’t  have  to  write  a 
hundred  words.  Many  great  statements  have  been 
made  said  with  fewer  words.  “Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  others  do  unto  you”  for  example. 
Just  one  suggestion  such  as  “I  think  we  should  have 
a childrens’  art  exhibit  about  peace  at  Yearly  Meet- 
ing” would  be  great.  You  can  agree  on  one  good 
idea  and  sign  it  together.  Friends  try  not  to  be 
wordy,  and  to  seek  agreement.  Send  your  letters  to 
Mildred  George  Goertzel,  743  Layne  Court,  Palo 
Alto,  California  94306. 

Mildred  Goertzel 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 
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Gagged  (cont.  from  p.  17) 

end  of  this  new-old  process,  we  may  adopt  a minute; 
but  the  process  should  not  be  telescoped. 

Ormerod  Greenwood  in  a recent  FRIEND  (July 
4,  1975)  writes:  “It  is  ideas,  beliefs,  understanding, 
convictions  that  change  men’s  ways  of  behaving.  Of 
course,  to  ask  for  such  changes  is  to  look  for  mir- 
acles. . . . But,  as  Blake  says,  The  man  who  holds 
miracles  to  be  ceased  puts  it  out  of  his  own  power 
even  to  witness  one.’  ’’  We  must  ask  the  primary 
question,  What  kind  of  yearly  meeting  do  we  want? 
One  which  gets  minutes  into  the  record  or  one 
which  changes  our  ways  of  behaving? 

A real  difficulty  is  that  the  process  I have  de- 
scribed takes  more  time.  However,  we  have  all  the 
time  there  is.  How  shall  we  use  it?  We  have  added 
a Meeting  for  Worship  in  the  middle  of  our  four 
days  together  in  order  to  drain  off  the  frustration 
brought  about  by  our  Meetings  for  Business.  If  we 
were  eager  for  worship,  we  would  come  to  our  busi- 
ness sessions  in  an  expectant  hush.  How  much  time 
we  waste!  Another  small  suggestion:  although  I en- 
joy the  reading  of  epistles,  some  yearly  meetings  at 
their  opening  session  present  some  themes  and  ex- 
cerpts from  the  epistles  and  then  make  them  avail- 
able for  individual  reading.  We  can  think  of  other 
things  to  prune. 

A more  weighty  difficulty  is  that  we  attenders 
have  been  so  trained  in  recent  years  that  we  can 
speak  only  one  word.  At  first,  then,  committees 
may  ask  some  Friends  to  think  deeply  on  the  issues 
and  speak  to  them  in  regard  to  specific  situations. 
In  time,  perhaps,  the  rest  of  us  will  cease  to  be 
gagged. 

In  case  all  this  seems  too  general  to  be  useful,  I 
offer  one  suggestion  in  order  to  inspire  some  better 
ones.  A joint  session  of  the  peace  and  social  order 
committees  might  be  called  — 

PROPHETS  and  RECONCILERS:  ONE  or  BOTH? 

The  dilemma  of  pointing  out  evils  with- 
out amelioration  of  present  conditions 
and  the  dilemma  of  reconciliation  when 
the  evils  appear  to  be  on  only  one  side. 

Under  this  title  we  may  deal  with  farm  workers,  in- 
ternational relations,  Quaker  U.N.  work,  and  help 
to  oppressed  people. 

What  kind  of  yearly  meeting  do  we  want? 

Yours  sincerely, 
Madge  T.  Seaver 
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is  not  easy  and  even  a remote  sense  of  community 
attachment  helps. 

Two  years  ago  we  moved  to  a city  where  there  is 
an  active  Meeting,  which  I attend  regularly  and  to 
which  I contribute  in  various  small  ways.  This  has 
lessened  the  personal  need  to  belong  to  a remote 
Meeting.  However,  the  local  Meeting  fits  somewhat 
uneasily  into  its  YM  structure,  procedural  matters 
are  unclear,  and  transfers  of  membership  are  not 
generally  accepted  from  those  who  are  unlikely  to 
be  permanent  residents  of  the  country.  The  ques- 
tion of  membership  status  which  such  a situation 
raises  is  obvious. 

Clearly,  the  meaning  and  value  of  membership 
will  change  depending  on  the  immediate  situation 
of  the  individual  member  and  on  whether  it  is  viewed 
from  his  point,  or  from  that  of  his  Monthly  or 
Yearly  Meeting.  I hope  Friends  will  proceed  very 
cautiously  before  attempting  to  prune  their  mem- 
bership rolls  in  any  drastic  fashion.  Is  the  carrying 
of  a portion  of  non-participating  members  on  the 
rolls  such  a very  heavy  burden? 


Laurel  Phillipson 
Nairobi,  Kenya 


